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Editorial 


The author of the first article of this num- 
ber of THE CLEARING House directs our at- 
tention once more to the discrepancy be- 
tween the accepted aims of secondary edu- 
cation and the nature of the classroom activi- 
ties that are generally carried on in high 
schools. The point, though not novel, is well 
taken. It is now sixteen years since the car- 
dinal objectives were formulated. Probably, 
it would be difficult to find any considerable 
number of teachers who would dispute the 
general soundness of the formulated aims. 
Yet the observer who spends a day in one 
of our high schools and looks about him with 
a vision to some extent undistorted is likely 
to find himself seriously questioning the like- 
lihood that these boys and girls are develop- 
ing the qualities that are implied in the stated 
aims, 

We parents would like, for example, to 
have our children become self-reliant, and 
we have been led to believe that one develops 
self-reliance by practising self-reliance. We 
find, however, that in so far as most of his 
teachers are concerned, the youth is being 
given daily practice in placing reliance upon 
somebody else—the teacher. He waits for 
the teacher’s decision as to whether his les- 
son has been satisfactorily completed. He 
waits for the opinion of a teacher or disci- 


plinary officer as to whether his conduct has 
been commendable or reprehensible. To a 
great extent his decision as to his program 
for the next semester is dependent on arbi- 
trary requirements and the decision of those 
in authority. 

This practice of continually referring to 
somebody else for a decision as to the ade- 
quacy of one’s behavior can hardly be re- 
garded as the most direct method of stimu- 
lating the growth of self-reliance. A similar 
analysis of the relation between schoolroom 
procedures and other traits that society 
wants its individual members to possess will 
lead perhaps to the reinforcement of doubts 
about the adequacy of the methods upon 
which we now depend for the development 
of fair-mindedness, initiative, and so on. 

Fortunately, the young people in whom we 
are interested engage in many activities 
outside the standardized and stereotyped les- 
sons of the classroom. Some of these, known 
as extracurricular activities, are supervised 
by the school, and in many cases are effec- 
tive means of giving specific exercise in such 
traits as we have mentioned. It is chiefly 
with situations involving activities of this 
kind that the articles in this number of THE 
CLearINnG House deal. 

A. D. W. 








A New Deal for 


Richard 


Eprtor’s Note: Richard Seibold is chairman of the 
music department in the Bennett High School of 
Buffalo, New York. His concrete presentation of 
the results of his analysis of the values of the 
subject matter of high-school courses is worth 
attention. A. D. W. 


HE SPIRIT of the New Deal brings to a 
gos the question of the imperative need 
for revising the curriculum of secondary 
education. In this article I wish to show some 
of the inconsistencies of present practice and 
to indicate the direction which revision 
should take. 

Before entering the teaching protession I 
spent ten years in the industrial world. I 
know this enables me to see the problem not 
through the rose-colored glasses of theory 
and tradition, but through the disillusioned 
and objective gaze of the matter-of-fact 
business world. I see much that is not right, 
particularly with regard to the distribution 
of emphasis upon the various subjects and 
the exclusion of some. 

The Cardinal Principles of secondary 
education are well known to all educators. 
They were formulated by a committee ap- 
pointed by the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1911. They are accepted as funda- 
mental by most teacher-training institutions 
and probably by most educators. Perhaps 
most educators generally take it for granted 
that the present curriculum as we find it in 
most schools is based upon this set of prin- 
ciples. My study of the situation shows me 
that such is anything but the case; in fact it 
shows me that the emphasis of today’s cur- 

riculum must be radically revised in order to 
Adhere to these Principles. 

The subjects of the average high-school 
curriculum of today, arranged in the order 
of importance given them now, would run 
about as follows: English, mathematics, 
science, history, languages, physical edu- 
cation, homemaking, art, and music. Usual- 
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ly the first four are in some phase or degree 
mandatory, while college entrance require- 
ments make foreign languages mandatory 
for many pupils. We are likely to find any 
number of the last four omitted altogether, 
The above emphasis upon the various sub- 
jects is largely the product of tradition, acci- 
dent, and political strength of the champions 
of each subject. Apparently it has come 
about without much regard to the Cardinal 
Principles. 

Now let us take each subject of the cur- 
riculum and examine critically its ability to 
contribute to each of the Principles which we 
subscribe to. The results are startling, as will 
be seen from the tables which I have assem- 
bled herewith. I have tried to be fair to every 
subject, particularly so because I happen to 
teach a subject which is one of the latest to 
have been added to the curriculum, and for 
that reason does not carry the weight of 
hoary years and tradition to give it unthink- 
ing sanctification. It is, therefore, one of the 
“frills” of the curriculum. 

While it is true that each subject has a 
least some remote effect in developing each 
of the seven objectives of secondary educe 
tion, I have based by tables and conclusions 
upon only those effects which are vital, dé 
rect, and immediate. Further, I have dif- 
ferentiated between effects which are domi 
nating and comprehensive and those whic 
are limited or partial ; in other words, I have 
tried to evaluate the importance of effects 

In my system of scoring I allot three point 
for maximum effect, one-half point for min 
mum effect, and intermediate amounts for 
what I judged to be effects somewhere bt 
tween these extremes. In cases where I dees 
a subject to have no effect, I omit it from 
the scoring list. 
Following, then, is the table showing ti 
part each subject plays in attaining each @ 
the objectives of secondary education: 
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1. HEALTH 
Explanatory 


Physical Education Development of the body and health; knowledge of hygiene 


Homemaking 
Music 


Science 


Art 
English 


English 
Mathematics 


Languages 


Homemaking 


English 
History 


Physical Education 
Music 
Art 


Mathematics 


English 
Science 
Mathematics 


Physical Education 
Art 


Homemaking 


Music 


English 


History 
Music 


Science 
Physical Education 


Homemaking 
Art 


Languages 


Diet, clothing, and sanitation, affecting all members of household 

Deep breathing in chorus and orchestra; rhythm for form and poise; alert- 
ness in sight reading; emotional safety valve 

Lessons in personal and public health, particularly for prevention of disease 

Influence of Greek ideals of beauty and form based upon health 

Human values of health via literature rather than physical education 


2. COMMAND OF FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES 


Reading, writing, elements of oral and written expression 

Arithmetic for the ordinary needs of life (high-school mathematics, alge- 
bra, and geometry are beside the point) 

Some influence in word derivations and literal importations from foreign 
langudges 


3. WORTHY HOME MEMBERSHIP 

Greatest influence, because the maker of the home is probably its most 
important member 

Interprets and idealizes human elements that go to make a home 

Social scierice may contribute very much by studying the home as a funda- 
mental social institution 

Habits of good physical health and development which contribute much to 
home membership 

Beauty and joy in the home; social habit of codperation in group singing 
or playing, inducing fine family spirit 

Projects for individual and group participation in making homes more 
beautiful 

Keeping a budget, although algebra and geometry do not contribute much 
to budget making; geometry in appreciating design (this is covered by 
art also) 

4. VOCATION 


Valuable in most vocations for clear expression of ideas 

Some parts of science are technically valuable in many vocations 

Valuable in technical and commercia! pursuits 

General and limited value in so far as good health is concerned 

Almost all vocations are concerned with beauty and skill in some form as 
developed by art 

Of value to girls as housewives, and in certain businesses, such as nursing, 
running restaurants, etc. 

Instrumental training gives manual dexterity in dentistry, surgery, ete. 

5. CITIZENSHIP 

Inspiration to read that which informs us what people are like, leading 
to ideals of citizenship 

Many implications for citizenship from study of history 

Ensemble work contains the essence of those habits of social behavior neces- 
sary to citizenship; no other subject offers this training as well, not even 
physical education, where the finer spirit of group work is tainted by 
the competitive element 

Lessons of responsibility for public health and sanitation 

Individual contribution to public health; some group habits 

Home relationships largely determine public relationships 

Develops a love of the beautiful which has an ennobling influence that is 
bound to be reflected in citizenship 

Some degree of international citizenship in an understanding and sympathy 
for other peoples 




















English 
Homemaking 
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Music 
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6. WORTHY USE OF LEISURE TIME 






Participation in literary pursuits, drama, debate, etc. 

The very worthy occupation of improving one’s home 

Art Painting, sculpture, design, crafts, architecture, drawing, etc. 

Performance, creation, and listening; performer can enjoy music liter. 
ture of others by participation without being creative, as he must & 


to participate in painting, drawing, etc. 
Physical Education Very comprehensive and varied pursuits 


History 
Mathematics 


2% 

2 Science 
2 

1 

1 Languages 





7. ETHICAL CHARACTER 
Many conceptions of the variety and quality of human relationships; free. 


Amateur experimental science; biology in pet raising; geology, etc. 
Reading, lectures, and travel in pursuit of historical study 

Chess, and possibly other games of mathematical character 

Foreign literature, songs, conversation, etc. 


Vehicle for more direct, vital, elevating emotional experience than ay 
other subject, transcending the inadequacies of words; a real and cor 


3 English 

dom of speech in debating 
3 Music 

crete factor in character education 
2% History 


Lessons of social justice and personal integrity and righteousness 


2% Physical Education When controlled, contributes very vital degree of sportsmanship 


2 Art 
2 Homemaking 
Languages 





The following table shows the total scores 
and the order of importance of subjects in 
achieving the Seven Principles, as indicated 
by the scores: 


Order Subject Total Score 
1 English 17 
2 Music 15 
3 Physical education 14 
4 Homemaking 13 
5 Art lly 
6 History 10 
7 Science 7 
8 Mathematics 6 
9 Languages 5 


The final scores of the above disillusioning 
and objective examination show some very 
startling inconsistencies between present-day 
theory and practice. The four subjects which 
have been traditionally regarded as “frills” 
of the curriculum now head the list in point 
of importance, being outranked only by Eng- 
lish. The fact that English achieves a score 
only slightly greater than music does makes 
one suspect that there might be some ques- 
tion as to the value of making English man- 
datory for four years, as at present. 

Another natural upset of this examina- 


tion, startling to the tradition-minded but not 





Ennobling love of beauty; revelation of other people and peoples 
Social relationships which develop ethical character 
Tolerance via acquaintance with other peoples through language 





so startling in the light of common sense, i 
the relegation of mathematics to second lat 
place, with a score of only six. This woul 
indicate that mathematics is about one hali 
as effective as music, physical education 
homemaking, or art in attaining the Seve 
Cardinal Principles of secondary education 
Horror of horrors! There must be some fa: 
lacy in such reasoning. Yet there it is, with 
all the objectivity that is supposed to com 
from the discipline of training in mathe 
matics, “Figures do not lie.” I might caution 
the reader to remember that it is not arith 
metic we are considering, but algebra, geom 
etry, and higher mathematics which at 
taught in high school. 

Languages, the bulwark of all tradition 
ideas of classical education, formerly th 
stamp of culture with which all gentleme 
and scholars were stamped, falls to last plat 
with a score of five, less than half the scor 
of homemaking ! What a significant compat 
son that is. And yet, when one really givt 
it some thought, it seems self-evident tht 
homemaking, by its very nature, should 
about twice as valuable as foreign language 
in any scheme of education which has & 
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mocracy as its goal. To quote the report of 
the committee on this subject: “For the 
achievement of these ends democracy must 
place chief reliance upon education.” Is not 
the home the fundamental social institution 
upon which democracy is based? Is not 
homemaking therefore fundamental ? 
Science, which the history of education 
shows to have gained its popularity from the 
phenomenal development of industrial 
science during the last century, has led us 
astray. By its ability to contribute to our 
comfort and material welfare, it has diverted 
our attention from the abuses of power 
which it has made possible for the few over 
the many. Recent world events in politics 
and society indicate that the means to ma- 
terial welfare do not guarantee social jus- 
tice. Few would deny that social justice is 
the crying need of today. Therefore, it is but 
right that science should fall to seventh place 
ina scheme of education designed to fit the 
needs of the times. Of course, the abuse of 

















sense, 







ond lat the power of science does not alone merit 
s woul its relegation in importance. Any power may 
one hai be used for good or ill. The trouble in the 





past lay in not placing any check upon op- 
portunities for its abuse. Increasing the im- 
portance of the subjects which can train 
youth in social behavior will act as that check 
upon the contentful subjects like science. 

History, another of the present mandated 
subjects, falls to a place among the last four 
subjects when examined as to its value to 
the Cardinal Principles. 

Under the heading “The Need for Re- 
organization,” the committee says that “in- 
dividual differences in capacities and apti- 
tudes among secondary-school pupils, al- 
ready recognized to some extent, merit fuller 
attention.” Since 1911, when this statement 
was made, our experience has shown us that 
special capacities and aptitudes are necessary 
for the study of languages, mathematics, and 
science. In the face of this fact, think of the 
tducational crimes committed against thou- 
sands of students who are forced to study 
these subjects when their lack of aptitude 
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forbids such study; and that in the face of 
the fact these subjects are at the bottom of 
the list when revised to meet today’s needs. 

Now the work of the committee which set 
up the Seven Cordinal Principles of second- 
ary education was incidental to an effort by 
the National Education Association to ar- 
ticulate the high school and the college. This 
committee urged the modification of college 
entrance requirements in order that the sec- 
ondary school might adapt its work to the 
varying needs of its pupils in meeting the re- 
quirements of democracy, without closing to 
them the possibility of continued education 
in higher institutions. To this end, the com- 
mittee took the position that the satisfactory 
completion of any well-planned high-school 
curriculum should be accepted as prepara- 
tion for college. It is a sad commentary upon 
our educational leadership that we have 
made so little progress in the direction so 
wisely recommended twenty-three years ago. 

The world’s troubles of recent years in- 
dicate the need for education in worthy so- 
cial behavior. It seems obvious that educa- 
tion in the past has not accomplished that 
end. Let us revise the curriculum in the di- 
rection of preparing our people not preémi- 
nently for the so-called “practical” ability of 
making a living, but for what we now recog- 
nize as the more important and more practi- 
cal ability of living with one another and at 
the same time achieving a fuller measure of 
social justice. The above examination con- 
tains some implications for such revision 
which lend weight to an important truth ut- 
tered by Joy Elmer Morgan recently when 
he said that the most important subjects in 
the high-school curriculum are those which 
have been added last, because they were 
added to meet today’s needs and demands. 

I realize that the above subject can be 
highly controversial. I also believe that the 
judgment of one person is not sufficient to 
solve such a big problem. However, I attack 
the problem in the above fashion in the hope 
that I can get educators to think about it and 
its solution. 











Our Schools and Potential Delinquents 


J. T. 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. J. T. Wade, aciing assistant 
superintendent in charge of secondary schools in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, in his reply to the article by 
Arthur V. Lashly, in a recent number of Tue 
CLEARING House, presents a vigorous statement of 
@ point of view that conflicts with that of Mr. 


Lashly. A. D. W. 

N THE editor’s note on “Who Are the De- 
I linquents” by Arthur V. Lashly, the 
question is asked, “Is the delinquency to be 
laid at the door of the boy and girl or of the 
schools which fail to take preventive meas- 
ures?” It is difficult to see how this matter 
can be reduced to a choice between these 
two. It is a mixed responsibility. The boy 
and girl are to some extent responsible ; the 
school is a little more responsible ; and all of 
life, of which the school is only a part, is 
greatly responsible. Often, we seem to forget 
that the school has the boy and girl about 
six hours per day for one hundred and eighty 
days in the year in the most fortunate dis- 
tricts, and that the other eighteen hours of 
the one hundred and eighty days and twenty- 
four hours of the remaining one hundred 
and eighty-five days of the year are spent at 
home, on the street, in stores, or in some 
form of recreation, etc. Why should the 
school assume all of the responsibility for 
delinquency when so much of the boys’ and 
girls’ time is spent in other places? In the 
short hours of schoolwork, the school may 
teach morality, and the moving picture can 
teach just the opposite in a way that is per- 
haps more effective than the teaching that 
is done in the school. The school may teach 
honesty, but the dishonesty practised on the 
street, in some stores or banks, or other 
places of business can tear it all down in a 
short time. The strong object lessons of life 
have much more power to teach than any- 
thing we are now able to do in our schools. 

Our public schools do not teach that all 


Wade 


men are created equal, but they do teach that 
all men are created with a right to equal 
opportunities, and that equal opportunities 
mean a chance to study and work with 
worth-while problems and situations that are 
fitted to their abilities. 

I have had no experience as a judge of the 
juvenile courts, but I have tried to help a 
number of boys and girls who were having 
to deal with the juvenile court, and, as a 
teacher, I am especially interested in boys 
and girls and their adjustments to life so that 
they may be successful and happy, and so 
that juvenile delinquency will soon become a 
thing of the past. I agree with Judge Lashly 
that very few juvenile delinquents are in 
school, and that those who are in school have 
become delinquent away from the school. 

I doubt if we should think of schoolwork 
as training or drilling in habits. I suppose 
we train horses and other animals with lower 
intelligence than boys and girls. Thinking 
individuals we try to place in natural situa- 
tions where thinking is necessary and we 
hope that these situations will cause the in- 
dividuals so to grow and develop that more 
thinking and better adjustment will come as 
the situations become larger and more im- 
portant. 

I doubt if we are paying more taxes for 
schools than for any other single unit of 
government. It depends on how we count our 
units of government. As I look at my tax 
receipt for last year’s taxes, I see that my 
school tax is about one third of the money 
I pay in real-estate taxes. If I count my in- 
come tax, the money I pay for city water, 
etc., the amount is less than one fourth of 
all I pay in taxes. When I compare the 
amount I now pay for schools with the 
amount I would have to pay if I were send- 

ing my children to a good private school, the 
amount seems indeed small. Of course, I am 
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thinking of the average taxpayer, while 
others are, no doubt, thinking of the big tax- 
payer. School people have a way of feeling 
that these big taxpayers, since they make 
more out of the people in this country, owe 
more to them in the way of taxes to “make 
the country a better place to live in and a bet- 
ter place in which a living may be made.” It 
is true that a considerable portion of the 
comparatively small sum derived from 
school taxes is wasted, just as a considerable 
portion of the money derived from all taxes 
is wasted. When we consider the amount of 
money we spend each year for the Army and 
Navy or for tobacco and moving pictures, 
our expenditures for schools seem compara- 
tively small. I also agree that this loss is not 
at all surprising when we consider that 
school boards are generally made up of busi- 
ness men, lawyers, and politicians. “The sur- 
prising thing is that they get along as well as 
they do.”* The kinds of teachers that we get 
and keep in our schools are to a great extent 
controlled by the efficiency or inefficiency 
of our school boards. Why should we judge 
the work of these teachers entirely by the 
work they do with the pupils who are below 
the line of average natural ability? We might 
as well judge an attorney by the cases he 
takes for people who nave clearly disobeyed 
the law and have all of the evidence against 
them. I would plead that, since we have all 
kinds of pupils in our schools, all kinds of 
cases coming to our attorneys, and all kinds 
of cases coming to our physicians, we judge 
the teacher by what she does for her above- 
the-line pupils as well as what she does for 
her below-the-line pupils, just as we judge 
our doctors and lawyers from what they do 
with their possible cases as well as what they 
do with their impossible cases. 

It seems that the opinion about our schools 
teaching for the benefit of the more intelli- 
gent pupils and letting laggards go is not 





*Thomas H. Briggs, The Great Investment 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930). 


*Other quotations are from Judge Lashly’s ar- 
ticle. 
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supported by actual evidence. Perhaps our 
schools were doing just what Judge Lashly 
says when he was a boy in school. We have 
evidence indicating that about fifty-five 
per cent of our secondary schools attempt 
homogeneous grouping, about twenty-eight 
per cent have special classes for retarded 
children, and about seventeen per cent have 
special classes for superior children. It may 
be that the attempts at homogeneous group- 
ing have not been accompanied by acjust- 
ments of the curricula to the needs of the 
various groups, but such evidence as this 
points to the fact that we are attempting to 
adjust our schools to the needs of all of the 
pupils in them, and that the tendency to- 
wards giving special attention to the retarded 
pupil is stronger than the tendency towards 
giving special attention to the superior pupil. 
Some careful students of education feel that 
the tendency in our schools is to be satisfied 
with mediocrity and to slight the more cap- 
able pupils. They compare our schools with 
the English schools and say that since we are 
allowing all of the children of all of the peo- 
ple to attend our schools, we are permitting 
the lower half to retard the progress of the 
upper half. 

Without question, our schools should be 
better adapted to the needs of all of the boys 
and girls who attend them. We were just 
well started on this work of expanding our 
programs when the depression came, and 
now, in the name of economy, much that was 
added has been cut off. Teachers and school- 
workers have never been paid much more 
than a mere pittance. A few years before the 
depression, some more fortunate communi- 
ties had been able to increase the wages of 
school people until they were comparable 
with the wages of skilled mechanics. Now 
this has passed. Practically all communities 
have reduced salaries drastically, some as 
much as fifty per cent. Many schools have 
closed, and many teachers are holding salary 
warrants that are as much or more than a 
year old. Why should we treat symptoms 
when we can get at fundamental causes? Our 
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schools have not taken care of our potential 
delinquents because they have not had the 
financial support necessary to support a pro- 
gram that will take care of them. At the low 
salaries we are now paying teachers, and 
that we were paying up to only a few years 
before the depression, it is impossible to at- 
tract to and keep in the teaching profession 
the superior type of people needed to do the 
work as it should be done. Our prominent 
business men and students of social condi- 
tions must be blind or they must be inten- 
tionally closing their eyes to the thing that 
has been happening in our public schools 
during the last few years. Salaries and ap- 
propriations for school expenses have grown 
smaller and smaller; classes have grown 
larger and larger ; many of the more interest- 
ing things like art, music, home economics, 
industrial arts, physical education, and such 
have been eliminated as needless frills ; many 
of our most capable teachers have been 
forced to find other work than teaching 
in order that they may maintain a decent 
standard of living; and many people who 
have failed in the teaching profession or who 
left it because they were only moderately 
successful have been taken back into our 
schools as teachers. 

Is it any wonder that the amount of de- 
linquency is increasing and that many not 
familiar with conditions in education are 
saying that our schools are not meeting their 
obligations to the taxpayers ? The fundamen- 
tal cause of this trouble is that the tax- 
payers are not meeting their obligations to 
the schools and to the young people in their 
communities. Our taxpayers are not always 
taxpayers. Many of them are tax dodgers, 
and in many cases this matter of tax dodg- 
ing, tax protesting, etc., comes from those 
most able to pay. 

If this condition is allowed to go on, mat- 
ters will go from bad to worse. Poor salaries 
will mean that our teachers will become 
more and more undesirable until we finally 
have a low servant type of teacher in every 
schoolroom, and a “yes, yes” man as super- 


intendent of each of our school systems. If 
you do not believe this to be true, go into our 
schools now and compare the conditions in 
them now with the conditions five years ago. 

When the public-spirited men and women 
of this country become awakened to the real 
needs of our schools and begin to see that a 
reasonable part of the national income is 
made available for education, we will begin 
to meet the needs not only of the potential 
delinquents but of most of the boys and girls 
in our country. Better salaries will mean bet- 
ter teachers ; more money will mean smaller 
classes and better equipment. As educators 
we would like to look forward to a time 
when our schools can include more of real 
life and, therefore, more of vital interest to 
all of our boys and girls. A school with 
capable, well-prepared teachers, paid well 
enough to feel economically secure; with 
all classes enrolling from twenty to twenty- 
five pupils; with a course of study including 
generous offerings of academic subjects, in- 
dustrial activities, and social and recreational 
activities; with a building adapted to the 
needs of a modern community ; with a cam- 
pus of from twenty to thirty acres including 
a greenhouse, gardens, a small lake, a little 
brook, many kinds of trees, an athletic field, 
an outdoor theater, and such, with all 
school activities affiliated with the life activi- 
ties of the communities; and with a much 
longer school day and extra teachers to take 
care of the overtime work could really hope 
to meet the needs of not only the potential 
delinquents but of most of the boys and girs 
in the community. If such conditions existed 
in all of the schools in all of our communi- 
ties, the number of delinquents would soon 
be so decreased that we would be able to re- 
lease many of our juvenile-court judges, 
close many of the juvenile courts, and do 
away with many of our so-called reform 
schools. 

Even with the type of school described 
above, we would have some delinquency. We 
must not forget that life is just as educa 
tive, perhaps more so, than our schools. If 
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we hope to take care of our boys and girls 
as we should, we must modify their life con- 
ditions. Perhaps if we should consider much 
of life educative and should strive to give 
our educational organizations control over 
its educational aspects, we would come much 
nearer meeting the life needs of our boys and 
girls. If the undesirable type of moving pic- 
ture could never be shown, if the wrong 
kind of entertainment could never be given, 
if no questionable books and magazines could 
ever be exposed for sale, and if all radio pro- 
grams could be kept clean and desirable, we 
could hope to eliminate much of the unde- 
sirable influences of life. Perhaps we would 
need to wait several generations before the 
undesirable educational influence of dishon- 
est bankers who find legal ways of cheating 
depositors out of their money, dishonest law- 
yers who plead cases for criminals and aid 
them in avoiding the consequences of their 
misdeeds through the technicalities of the 
law, and such would disappear. Let us hope 
that if our schools are ever able to meet their 
obligations to our boys and girls, the boys 
and girls will grow up to set a new pace and 
furnish a better environment for the boys 
and girls who will come after them. 

There was a time when a person in need 
of transportation could buy a donkey for a 
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few dollars and get what was then con- 
sidered fair transportation out of it. This 
was the time of the little red schoolhouse. 
The boys and girls of those days got as much 
in education from the teacher in the little 
red school as the traveller got from the 
donkey, The Lincolns and other worthy citi- 
zens of that time merely learned to read and 
write in these little red schoolhouses. Their 
broader educations came from the home, the 
farm, and all of life around them. We must 
also remember that there were very few Lin- 
colns in those days. 

It is regrettable that our present economic 
set-up does not supply the type of life sur- 
roundings as those supplied in the days of 
the little red schoolhouse. At the present 
time, a person in need of transportation buys 
an automobile and pays well for it. The 
donkey will no longer suffice as a means of 
transportation. If we need modern things 
fitted to modern conditions, we must pay 
well for them. This is true of the modern 
school. When we become able to finance 
modern education in the way it should be 
and when our political and social leaders be- 
come aware of the educational needs in our 
present situation, the schools will be able to 
meet the needs of all of our boys and girls 
including the potential delinquents, 
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Eprror’s Note: The development of the program 
described in the following article is the work of 
committees composed of teachers, principals, su- 
pervisors, and superintendents, of whom more than 
twelve thousand have participated. The author is 
principal of the Newport News High School. 

A. D. W. 


HE SOCIAL-STUDIES curriculum for Vir- 
Tiina secondary schools is designed to 
provide pupils with opportunities for under- 
standing and appreciating the problems of a 
highly complex and rapidly changing so- 
ciety, and for developing attitudes, tenden- 
cies, and dispositions to improve human re- 
lations. The Virginia program is guided by 
the principle that the school is an agency of 
society for its perpetuation and re-creation. 
In the light of this philosophy the school 
should equip individuals to manage the com- 
plex society in which they find themselves. 

Such equipment implies that the school 
should provide situations in which pupils can 
develop unified and integrated attitudes, can 
learn how man has used and failed to use 
intelligence, and can gain first-hand experi- 
ence in dernocratic ways of living. 

As a means of achieving these purposes 
the Virginia program has been organized 
around large functional social problems 
rather than traditional subjects. All organ- 
ized societies achieve their purposes through 
certain well-defined functions. From an 
analysis of social life, thirteen major func- 
tions of organized society were selected. 
These functions are: 


1. Protection and conservation of life, property, 
and natural resources 

. Production of goods and services 

. Distribution of the returns of production 

. Consumption of goods and services 

Transportation of goods and people 

Communication 

. Exploration 

. Recreation 

. Education 
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10. Extension of freedom 

11. Expression of aesthetic impulses 
12. Expression of religious impulses 
13. Integration of the individual 

These major functions serve as integrat- 
ing centers for providing pupils with experi- 
ences in the realms in which social life func- 
tions. 

Through gradually expanding aspects they 
provide the social basis of the course of 
study throughout the four years of the sec- 
ondary school. They imply activities and 
groups of activities that may be directed 
towards their achievement. Social institu- 
tions such as the family, school, press, gov- 
ernment, etc., that may be suggested by the 
implied activities are the organized means of 
society for realizing its major functions or 
purposes. 

The following interpretation of the ma- 
jor function, communication, is given here 
as an example of the role of these major 
functions of social life in the Virginia course 
of study. 

Communication. Many authorities regard 
communication as the supreme function of 
social life. It is the means of removing social 
and cultural barriers; of removing insula- 
tions among individuals, communities, and 
nations; of transmitting much of the social 
heritage; and of integrating society into 
a unified organic whole. The postal service, 
telegraph, cable, telephone, newspaper, peri- 
odical, the motion picture, radio, books, and 
language are some of the agencies of com- 
munication. Their potency for economic 
well-being and cultural development in a 
society planned for the welfare of all 
cannot be estimated. These agencies are now 
highly concentrated. As their unification in- 
creases the possibility of control over man's 
behavior grows. Will this control be exer- 
cised for the benefit of all or in the interest 
of a few? 
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An interconnected web of communication 
lines has been woven about the individual. 
The tempo of life is speeded. Man becomes 
dependent upon new instruments and their 
use becomes a part of his routine. The inter- 
connecting web of communication has trans- 
formed man’s behavior and his attitudes no 
less than it has transformed social organi- 
zation itself. The forces running through 
communication agencies seem to make for 
standardization, uniformity, and cultural 
leveling, while on the other hand they seem 
to strengthen and spread local traditions. 

This web of communication has developed 
largely without plan. The integration has 
been in consequence of competitive forces, 
not social desirability. The destruction of old, 
established agencies is threatened. Will ade- 
quate agencies and controls designed for the 
welfare of all replace them? This is a chal- 
lenge to the school. 


RELATION OF MAJOR FUNCTIONS OF SOCIAL 
LIFE TO CENTERS OF INTEREST 


The major functions of social life selected 
as integrating centers for the developing ex- 
periences of secondary-school pupils provide 
the growing individual with opportunities 
for reaching out into the areas of human ex- 
perience and into all fields of knowledge to 
gather the materials necessary for his de- 
velopment. To be socially useful these ex- 
periences must be related ; they should have 
continuity. For each year the learner should 
increase the area, depth, and height of his 
experience consistent with his ability. 
Guides, therefore, are needed for the or- 
ganization of instruction for each of the 
four years of the secondary school. The de- 
termining factors for selecting these guides 
for the organization of instruction are the 
interests, abilities, and needs of the pupils, 
and the agencies, institutions, and forces in 
society that modify the major functions of 
social life. Employing these factors as cri- 
teria an analysis was made of these agencies, 
institutions, and forces of social life which 
resulted in the choice of four centers of in- 





terest—one for each of the four years of the 
secondary school. The centers of interest 
were assigned to each of the respective years 
on the basis of the interests, abilities, and 
needs of the pupils in that year. These cen- 
ters of interest are: 


First year—Adaptation of our living through na- 
ture, social and mechanical discoveries, and 
inventions 

Second year—Industrialism and agrarianism and 
their effects upon our living 

Third year—Effects of changing culture and 
changing social institutions upon our living 

Fourth year—Effects of a continuously planning 
democratic social order upon our living 


The following interpretation’ of the cen- 
ter of interest for the first year, “Adaptation 
of Our Living Through Nature, Social and 
Mechanical Discoveries, and Inventions,”’ is 
given as an example of the scope implied by 
the center of interest. 

During the first year pupils should gain in- 
sight into the profound effects of mechanical 
and social invention upon contemporary life. 
They should see that the rapid acceleration 
of mechanical invention for the last thousand 
years has resulted in organized forms of 
mechanization and regimentation which 
dominate every aspect of our existence. The 
machine, as a means of achieving order in 
the world, gained strength when other in- 
stitutions of civilization were weakening and 
decaying. The result is a new kind of social 
order completely timed, scheduled, and regu- 
lated with time and distance almost anni- 
hilated, and characterized by uniformity and 
standardization. While producing greater 
quantities of material goods with less human 
labor than at any previous time in history 
this mechanized efficiency, while seemingly a 
boon to man, creates an artificial environ- 
ment with innumerable problems of adjust- 
ment. Social invention lags behind mechani- 
cal invention. This lack of coérdination of 
the mechanical and social inventions pro- 
duces periods of starvation amid abundance, 


1 All major functions of social life and all centers of 
interests are interpreted in the course of study. 
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unemployment, and increased leisure for 
which no adequate provision exists. 

Mechanical inventions demand new en- 
vironments for their perpetuation, thus cor- 
responding social inventions usually accom- 
pany them. The invention of the mechanical 
clock with its complex gearing was a fore- 
runner of the steam engine, which in turn 
was accompanied by the factory, a social in- 
vention. The factory was the occasion of 
urbanization, congestion, slums, disease, 
criminality, new types of social organiza- 
tions, etc. The printing press, blast furnace, 
dynamo, combustion engine, and radio led 
to corresponding social inventions, such as 
the newspaper, books, the invention of the 
automobile. 

Mechanical inventions affect men both di- 
rectly and indirectly in the discharge of the 
major functions of social life. Such social in- 
ventions as the family, insurance, the gov- 
ernment, the school, the library, recreation, 
democracy, aesthetics, and the church are 
associated with and modified by mechanical 
inventions. 

Through invention man increases his con- 
trol over nature and transforms his environ- 
ment so that nature, inventions, and discov- 
eries when utilized by man are the primary 
bases of the well-being of society. 

Pupils should engage in activities that will 
enable them to become conscious of and to 
understand the underlying causes of the ten- 
sions, conflicts, and contradictions brought 
about by mechanization, and to develop at- 
titudes, dispositions, and tendencies for im- 
proving human relations. 

Units of work involving activities that 
lead to consideration of the contemporary 
problems implied by the leads under each as- 
pect should give pupils the foundation for 
making the choices that our rapidly chang- 
ing social order demands. 

The work of the first year should be con- 
fined largely to the effects upon our living of 
the mechanical revolution with its accom- 
panying social inventions. This procedure 
will provide opportunity in the second year 


for an intelligent study of industrialism, a 
recent development closely allied to the me- 
chanical revolution. 


ASPECTS OF THE CENTERS OF INTEREST 


The scope of the work for the respective 
years is defined by the selection of aspects of 
the centers of interest for emphasis in each 
year. This is done by applying the center 
of interest for the year to each of the major 
functions of social life. For example, the 
center of interest for the first year is “Adap- 
tation of Our Living Through Nature, So- 
cial and Mechanical Discoveries, and Inven- 
tions.” When this center of interest is ap- 
plied to the major function, “Extension of 
Freedom,” we derive the aspect (No. 8 in 
the following table) “How and why are men 
denied the freedom which social and me- 
chanical inventions make possible?” 

The following table, showing the centers 
of interest, major functions of social life, 
and aspects for the four years, gives the 
scope of the work of the core curriculum 
for Virginia secondary schools. The core 
fields are social studies, language arts, and 
science, for four years, and mathematics for 
the first year. Such fields as mathematics be- 
yond the first year and foreign languages are 
pursued as organized ficlds of knowledge. 
Every core field has developed leads to units 
of work, activities, and content under each 
aspect. The remainder of this article follow- 
ing the table is confined to examples of leads, 
activities, and content for social studies. 


LEADS TO UNITS OF WORK 


In order to indicate the scope of the as- 
pects to be developed by teachers and pupils 
in the secondary school it becomes necessary 
to analyze each aspect into leads to units of 
work. These leads are neither subject matter 
nor titles of units to be imposed upon the 
pupil. They are implications of the aspects 
that function as guides to the pupil in setting 
up his objectives, and in selecting activities 
under the guidance of the teacher. This pro- 
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gram does not imply conventional assign- 
ments. The pupil has a major part in de- 
veloping units of work, the main characteris- 
tics of which are: (1) a dominating pur- 
pose on the part of the pupil, compatible 
with the philosophy and aim of education; 
(2) a series of related activities planned by 
the teacher and pupils, and engaged in by 
pupils to realize this dominating purpose; 
and (3) the evaluation of these activities by 
the pupils with the aid of the teacher. 

For example, aspect 8 in the first year, 
“How and why are men denied the freedom 
which social and mechanical inventions make 
possible?’ has been analyzed into leads to 
units of work for social studies, some ex- 
amples of which follow: 


How does the control of the school, the 
press, and the church by the ruling class de- 
prive men of intellectual and moral free- 
dom? 

How and why do the ruling classes in all 
ages enslave men and what variety of forms 
does slavery take ? 

How and why are the poor, social and cul- 
tural minorities, political nonconformists, 
and women deprived of social justice? 

How does the suppression of invention de- 
prive men of economic and social freedom? 


INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES 


The Virginia program is built upon the 
assumption that pupils through their inter- 
ests in objects in their environment and in 
contemporary problems can interact with 
their environment and develop educationally 
valuable experiences by relating the ele- 
ments in those broad areas of human experi- 
ence that function directly in contemporary 
life. Narrow subject lines have, therefore, 
been eliminated and the pupil enlarges his 
experiences by engaging in activities involv- 
ing the broad fields of human experience. 

Examples of activities in which pupils may 
engage in developing units of work sug: 
gested by the leads listed in the foregoing 
section are: 

Discussing the ways in which the school, the 
press, and the church restrict your thinking and 
conduct to bring out the ways in which you are 


denied the intellectual and moral freedom that 
you should have 
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Arranging a bulletin board showing how the 
press tends to interfere with the realization of the 
democratic ideal 

Making a frieze showing puritan persecutions 

Interviewing school officials, ministers, and 
newspaper editors to determine their part in build- 
ing a new social order 

Reading, discussing, and reporting on the lower 
classes in France and other European countries 
during the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries to determine the nature and extent of 
oppression by the ruling classes in these countries 

Arranging an exhibit of pictures to illustrate 
the nature and types of slavery that have existed 
at one time or another in history 

Making a time and place chart to show when 
achieved and where the enslaved and oppressed 
have significant victories for liberty. 

Visiting courts and industrial plants, and inter- 
viewing laborers, lawyers, and people who have 
been convicted of crime to learn in what ways the 
poor and nonconformists are deprived of justice 

Collecting pictures, making cartoons or posters, 
and arranging them in the form of an exhibit to 
illustrate the various types of injustice imposed 
upon the poorer classes 

Reading to see if the difference in the political 
and social order in England and the other lead- 
ing European countries helps to explain why the 
Industrial Revolution started in England rather 
than in some other European country 

Reading and reporting on the unfavorable re- 
ception given many of the early inventions in Eng- 
land to learn why certain people objected to the use 
of them 

Listing and evaluating some of the arguments 
that have been advanced during the depression fa- 
voring the curtailment of invention 


SUBJECT MATTER 


Limitations of space prohibit the listing of 
illustrations of the wide variety of subject 
matter that appears in connection with the 
activities in the Virginia social-studies course 


XUM 


of study. Printed, constructional, and en- 
vironmental subject matter is included. 
Sources to be used by the pupil when en- 
gaging in activities designed to enable him 
to gain understandings and attitudes, to pro- 
pose solutions for the questions raised by 
the aspects and leads to units of work are 
listed by page references to a carefully se- 
lected list of books, pamphlets, and other ma- 
terials that present well-balanced discus- 
sions of the questions under consideration. 

In this course of study subject matter in 
the form of isolated subjects is not set up 
to be acquired but it is used by the pupil 
in broadening his experience through en- 
gaging in socially useful activities that will 
enable him to realize attitudes and under- 
standings that he can use in managing and 
re-creating new kind of society. 

Through such a process of experiencing, 
all of the great areas of human experience 
can function in contributing to the growth 
of the pupil. The effects of present-day so- 
cial practices upon contemporary living can 
best be understood in the light of human 
history. Therefore, this approach provides 
opportunity for tapping the sources of hu- 
man history and the areas of human ex- 
perience as far back as history can be traced. 

Pupils seem to learn best through engag- 
ing with a definite purpose in social activi- 
ties and not by endeavoring to appropriate 
ready-made, logically organized ideas. Atti- 
tudes, generalizations, and special abilities 
develop out of the processes of experiencing. 
Thus the pupil can use the past and present 
as a means of looking to the future for truth 
and knowledge. 











Commencement Program 
Eugene P. Bertin 


Epitor’s Note: Eugene P. Bertin is principal of 
the Muncy-Muncy Creek High School in Muncy, 
Pennsylvania. The commencement program that 
he describes is noteworthy for at least two rea- 
sons: first, it deals with vital rather than academic 
situations; second, it enlists the active participa- 
tion of all the members of the graduating class. 
A. D. W. 


HIS Commencement program is in the 
» poe of a court trial in which Ameri- 
can society challenges the preparation and 
qualifications of the graduating class to en- 
ter active civic life and places the burden 
of proof for such eligibility upon the class. 
The action of the court involves the follow- 
ing personnel: 
A judge who sits on the case 
A clerk who records the proceedings 
A district attorney who argues the case 
for the plaintiff—Modern American 
Society 
A class attorney who argues the case for 
the defendant—Class of 1934 
Ten witnesses who give evidence and testi- 
mony in behalf of the Class of 1934 
Twelve jurors who decide whether or not 
the class is eligible for full participa- 
tion in American life, and render a ver- 
dict 
Plaintiff—Modern American Society 
Defendant—The Class of 1934 of the 
Muncy-Muncy Creek Junior-Senior 
High School 


THE TRIAL 


jupce. The clerk will please call the next 
case. 

CLERK. The next case, No. 54 (the 54th 
annual commencement ) is a writ of restraint 
in which Modern American Society, the 
plaintiff, proposes to restrain the Class of 
1934 of the Muncy-Muncy Creek High 
School, the defendant, from entering into 
active civic responsibility until the several 


members thereof shall have proved their 
qualifications, 

yupGE. Define the issue. 

CLERK. The issue or argument is as fol- 
lows: American Society challenges the fit- 
ness and the preparation of the members of 
the Class of 1934 to enter adult American 
life as capable, intelligent, and active citi- 
zens, and places the burden of proof of such 
eligibility upon the class. In the event that 
the class, by due process of law, cannot con- 
vince the jury of their competence to per- 
form all the duties of intelligent, educated 
members of modern American life, the plain- 
tiff proposes to issue a writ of restraint 
whereby the said class shall be prevented 
from entering the larger social life. But, in 
the event the class by due process of law can 
prove their competence and understanding 
in relation to the complexities of modern 
social living, and further prove their dis- 
position to assume full responsibility as citi- 
zens, they shall be at liberty to graduate into 
the world of social living. 

yupceE. Is there present an attorney to rep- 
resent Modern American Society? 

DISTRICT ATTORNEY. Yes, your honor. |, 
as District Attorney, have been retained to 
represent Public Society in this case. 

junce. Is there present an attorney to rep- 
resent the Class of 1934? 

CLASS ATTORNEY. Yes, your honor, I have 
been retained by the Class of 1934 to repre- 
sent their interests in this case and have been 
given ten of their members as duly qualified 
witnesses. 

jupce. Is there present a complete jury of 
twelve members? 

CLERK. Yes, your honor, the jury is al- 
ready paneled. 

yupce. Introduce the jury to the court. 

CLERK. Will the first juror stand? Your 
name? 

JUROR NO. 1. 
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CLERK. Your residence? 
JUROR No, 1. 
CLERK. Your occupation ? 

JUROR No. 1. ————_——_. 

CLERK. That is all. Will the second juror 
stand ? 

(In a similar manner each of the twelve 

jurors is introduced to the court) 
yupce. Does either attorney wish to chal- 
lenge the impartiality of any of the impan- 
eled jurors? 

CLASS ATTORNEY. I am pleased to accept 
the jurors for the case. 

DISTRICT ATTORNEY. I perceive some dis- 
advantage to the plaintiff in the relation of 
the jurors to the Class of 1934, but, in as 
much as the object of the trial is to aid 
rather than hinder the progress and welfare 
of this class, I am pleased to permit them 
this advantage. I shall expect from them 
only open-handed and open-minded justice. 

jupce. Are the witnesses at hand? 

CLASS ATTORNEY. Yes, your honor. Seated 
there are ten witnesses who can speak with 
first-hand knowledge of the qualifications 
and background of the members of the Class 
of 1934 with relation to their becoming effec- 
tive citizens of America. 

jupce. Have we present here all the mem- 
bers of the Class of 1934? 

CLERK. Yes, your honor. Seated before you 
here are the members of the class under trial. 

jupce. The Court is now ready to hear 
the case of Modern American Society vs. the 
Class of 1934, wherein they will attempt to 
justify a writ of restraint upon this class, 
and wherein the class will be called upon to 
prove its competency to enter upon a career 
of intelligent and serviceable citizenship in 
Modern American Society. 

Proceed with the case. The Prosecution 
will present its argument first. 

DISTRICT ATTORNEY. Your Honor, Mem- 
bers of the Jury, and Citizens of this fair 
land, if America is to prosper and progress 
in more than a merely material sense, she 
must look to such vital and significant quali- 
ties in her present and prospective citizens 
as the following : 





— 


A sound physical heredity at birth 
2. Adequate knowledge and training in the 
preservation of health from birth on through 
life 
3. Ability and inclination to take an active part 
in the social life and culture of the land 
. A flexible, dynamic, acceptable personality 
. A suitable and productive occupation 
. A rational confidence in an adequate means of 
livelihood 
7. Security from deception and delusion and for- 
tification against any distortion of truth 
8. Equality of opportunity, of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness 
9. Freedom of action, of speech, and of other 
forms of self-expression 
10. Fair play for self and for others as expressed 
in the familiar Golden Rule 


nan 


These desirable elements, ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the jury, are far from universal 
amongst the present citizenry of America. 
All too prevalent are citizens who have been 
handicapped from birth with defective 
physical bodies, citizens who lack accurate 
information, who are ignorant of correct 
physical standards, and who fail to realize 
the full importance of a sound biological 
heredity ; all too prevalent amongst the citi- 
zenry are physical suffering and loss due to 
poor medical attention, improper nourish- 
ment, poor home care, contaminated foods, 
as well as to speeding machinery, automo- 
biles, and gangsters’ bullets; all too preva- 
lent in America are citizens who lack the 
background and abilities to participate ac- 
tively in the civic, social, and cultural affairs 
of American society, who lack even the nec- 
essary abilities and knowledges in the spoken 
and written language, in music, and in art to 
become a part of America’s cultural life, who 
are too deficient in appreciating good values 
and standards to reap their proper and just 
share of the world’s beauties and enjoy- 
ments ; all too prevalent in America are peo- 
ple with colorless, static personalities that re- 
sist new things, that lack initiative, keen 
judgment, and a codperative attitude ; all too 
prevalent are discontented citizens who are 
employed in work poorly suited to their 
natural temperaments, capabilities, and in- 
terests or who are not employed at all; all 
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too prevalent are citizens who exist in a state 
of constant anxiety and distress, who hardly 
draw a free breath of air on account of a 
lack of confidence in the source of their in- 
come, whose minds are hampered for effec- 
tive and free-spirited effort because of worry 
over economic instability; all too prevalent 
are citizens whose innocent eyes as children 
have been blinded by the dust of supersti- 
tion, fraudulent advertising, prejudiced in- 
formation, and bigotry so that they are 
grievously confused as to what to believe and 
what not to believe; all too prevalent in 
America today are people who have been 
crowded out of their just opportunities to 
work, their right to accumulate the fruits 
of their work, their right to enjoy a reason- 
able share of the luxuries and comforts of 
life, crowded out even of their equal oppor- 
tunity for adequate education ; all too preva- 
lent are citizens who have been denied due 
personal freedom to vote as they choose, to 
speak their honest opinions and convictions 
without fear of penalty or personal injury, 
to accept cherished opportunities to work for 
mankind according to the dictates of their 
own natures and true personalities; and 
finally, all too prevalent are citizens of our 
land who are not guided by a spirit of fair 
play, who are prone to disregard the Golden 
Rule whenever it works to their own incon- 
venience. 

Such citizens, whether they be the perpe- 
trators of these deplorable conditions in our 
land or the victims of them, are surely stum- 
bling blocks in the way of the greater and 
better America of tomorrow. Let me inquire, 
ladies and gentlemen of the jury, whether or 
not the members of this graduating class, 
this Class of 1934 with its fifty-seven mem- 
bers, are of the kind that will add to this 
negative side of our social America. If the 
court finds that they are deficient in these 
respects, it is the firm purpose of the at- 
torney for the plaintiff, in the interest of the 
greater and better America of tomorrow, to 
forestall and prevent such an addition, and 
it shall be our aim throughout this trial to 
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discover such defects in the qualifications of 
these future citizens before they further re- 
tard or impede American society on its up- 
ward march to the higher and worthier goals 
implied in my remarks. 

If there is one institution in America to 
which we should be able to look for proper 
and adequate training of youth for intelli- 
gent, effective, and happy life in American 
society, it is the public school. We of the 
prosecution therefore propose herewith to 
require the Class of 1934 to justify its grad- 
uation from this school and further to justi- 
fy its entrance into active American life on 
the principles which I have just outlined. 

I shall call no witnesses to testify for the 
plaintiff for I feel that the evidence which 
I have presented as to the prevalence of un- 
desirable types of citizens needs no further 
testimony. The evidence is everywhere 
around you, and I feel that it is too obvious 
to require further proof. 

With these remarks I rest my case and 
throw the responsibility of proof and justi- 
fication squarely upon the Class of 1934 of 
the Muncy-Muncy Creek High School to 
show good reason why it should be permitted 
to launch itself into the civic, social, and eco- 
nomic life of America. 

yupce. The court has heard the case of the 
plaintiff. It becomes necessary now for the 
defense to present its case. Will the attorney 
for the Class of 1934 proceed with his evi- 
dence and witnesses. 

CLASS ATTORNEY. With pleasure, your 
honor. The District Attorney has presented, 
I must admit, a very strong case in behalf of 
Modern American Society. It is impossible 
for the defense to deny the allegations laid 
down against a large proportion of the citi- 
zens of our country. They are far indeed 
from measuring up to the desired goals 
which America seeks to reach. To clarify 
the case for the defense, I wish to explain 
that I accept the charges set forth by the 
worthy District Attorney, and, in so doing, 
I desire to place a considerable amount of 
the responsibility upon the public schools of 
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the past which have educated the present 
citizenry. It is quite evident that since a very 
high percentage of the adult population of 
America have had the advantage of a high- 
school education, the schools have hardly 
done all that we should expect them to do 
in training youth so that they are safe for 
democracy. 

My first constructive argument is that 
Modern American Society is going to find 
it necessary to demand more of the schools 
than ever before in the way of citizenship 
training, and I hasten to add, since this is so, 
that American Society will find it further 
necessary to expand the school system be- 
yond its present scope, to enlarge its serv- 
ice in the public interest, and to further en- 
rich its program of studies. This becomes ob- 
viously necessary in order to place the pub- 
lic school in a position where it can render 
the civic, social, and moral service that the 
American people have a right to expect of it. 
I wish to say, furthermore, that Modern 
American Society will find it necessary to 
have the schools aided and abetted in their 
great work by every other social agency in- 
cluding the radio, the motion picture, and 
the public press. 

My second constructive argument is that 
the schools have already begun to rise to this 
occasion and to meet face to face the prob- 
lem of training for better and more effective 
citizenship in America. In fact, the school 
which we represent here today has gone a 
great way towards this very end as I will 
attempt to demonstrate to you through the 
several witnesses whom I shall call. 

jupce. Call your witnesses. 

CLASS ATTORNEY. Witness No. 1, stand 
please. Your name? 

WITNESS NO. 1. . 

CLASS ATTORNEY. Witness No. 1, stand 
a member of the Class of 1934? 

WITNEss No. 1. ’ 

CLASS ATTORNEY. You have heard the 
plaintiff state the first indictment; namely, 
that all too prevalent in America are citizens 
that have been handicapped from birth with 
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defective physical bodies ; citizens who lack 

accurate information, who are ignorant of 

correct physical standards and fail to realize 
the full importance of biological endowment. 

Will you explain what you know about the 

Class of 1934 with relation to this requisite 

to the life of a good citizen in modern Amer- 

ican life? 

WITNESS NO. 1. ( Presents his testimony in 
behalf of his class in accordance with the 
following outline: 

1. He explains and defines the qualification 
and requisite named. 

2. He points out its implications and appli- 
cations to American life. 

3. He discloses its importance. 

4. He tells what the school has contributed 
towards educating the class up to this 
standard and qualification of good citi- 
zenship. ) 
yupce. Call the next witness. 

CLASS ATTORNEY. Witness No. 2, stand 
please. Your name? 

WITNESS No. 2. . 

CLASS ATTORNEY. How long have you been 
a member of the Class of 1934? 

WITNESS No. 2. , 

CLASS ATTORNEY. You have heard the 
plaintiff state a second indictment ; namely, 
that all too prevalent amongst American 
citizens are physical suffering and loss due 
to poor medical attention, improper nourish- 
ment, poor home care, contaminated foods, 
as well as to speeding machinery, automo- 
biles, and gangsters’ bullets. Will you ex- 
plain what you know about the Class of 
1934 with relation to this requisite to the 
life of a good citizen in Modern American 
Society? 

WITNESs No. 2. ( Presents his testimony in 
accordance with the formula suggested 
above. ) 

yupce. Call the next witness, etc., etc., etc. 

Following this procedure each witness is 
called upon to answer one of the ten indict- 
ments set forth in the plaintiff’s arguments 
as follows: 








Witness No. 3 answers the third indict- 
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ment—all too prevalent in America are citi- 
zens who lack the background and the abili- 
ties necessary to participate actively in the 
civic, social, and cultural affairs of American 
society, who lack the necessary knowledges 
and abilities even in the spoken and written 
languages, in music, and in art to become a 
part of America’s cultural living, who are 
too deficient in appreciating good values and 
standards to reap their just and proper share 
of the world’s beauties and enjoyments. 

Witness No. 4 answers the fourth indict- 
ment—all too prevalent in America are peo- 
ple with colorless, static personalities that re- 
sist new things, that lack initiative, keen 
judgment, and a cooperative attitude. 

Witness No. 5 answers the fifth indict- 
ment—all too prevalent are discontented citi- 
zens who are employed in work poorly suited 
to their natural temperaments, capabilities, 
and interests, or who are not employed at 
all. 

Witness No. 6 answers the sixth indict- 
ment—all too prevalent are citizens who ex- 
ist in a state of constant anxiety and distress, 
who hardly draw a free breath of air on ac- 
count of a lack of confidence in the source 
of their income, whose minds are hampered 
for effective and free-spirited effort because 
of worry over economic instability. 

Witness No. 7 answers the seventh indict- 
ment—all too prevalent are citizens whose 
innocent eyes as children have been blinded 
by the dust of superstition, fraudulent ad- 
vertising, prejudiced information, and big- 
otry so that they are grievously confused 
as to what to believe and what not to be- 
lieve. 

Witness No. 8 answers the eighth indict- 
ment—all too prevalent in America today are 
people who have been crowded out of their 
just opportunities to work, their right to 
enjoy a reasonable share of the luxuries and 
comforts of life, crowded out even of their 
equal opportunity for adequate education. 

Witness No. 9 answers the ninth indict- 
ment—all too prevalent are citizens who 
have been denied due personal freedom to 


vote as they choose, to speak their honest 
opinions and convictions without fear of 
penalty or personal injury, to accept cher- 
ished opportunities to work for mankind ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own natures 
and true personalities. 

Witness No. 10 answers the tenth indict- 
ment—all too prevalent are citizens of our 
land who are not guided by a spirit of fair 
play, who are prone to disregard the Golden 
Rule whenever it works to their own incon- 
venience. 

CLASS ATTORNEY. This concludes our ex- 
amination of witnesses, your honor. We have 
no further arguments to present and the de- 
fense rests the case. 

JUDGE (to jury). You have heard the tes- 
timony submitted by Modern American 
Society through the District Attorney set- 
ting forth certain weaknesses, faults, and 
evils amongst the citizenry of America, and, 
therefore, requiring a clear proof of ade- 
quate preparation for good citizenship on 
the part of the Class of 1934 before they 
shall be accepted into that society. 

You have also listened to the evidence pre- 
sented by the Class Attorney and certain 
witnesses for the Class of 1934 setting forth 
the qualifications as useful citizens of mod- 
ern America. 

It now becomes your duty to deliberate 
upon the evidence presented and determine 
whether or not this class of young people 
shall be admitted to full citizenship in 
America on the basis of their merits. 

The jury may retire now until such time 
as they may reach a verdict. 

(Intermission until jury returns) 
jupcE. The court will come to order. Has 
the jury reached a verdict? 

JURY FOREMAN. Yes, your honor. 

yupce. Read it. 

JURY FOREMAN. The standards and re 
quirements for good citizenship in America 
as outlined by the District Attorney, we be- 
lieve, are ideal goals towards which America 
should strive. Ideal goals are obviously more 
easily sought after than reached. The real 
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test of good citizenship, especially in youth- 
ful candidates, must, therefore, be sought in 
their attitude towards reaching these high 
aims rather than in their fulfillment of the 
same. The members of the Class of 1934 we 
find, while far from perfect in the achieve- 
ment of these high goals, are, we believe, 
imbued with a genuinely sincere attitude and 
disposition towards their achievement, and 
we are, therefore, ready to declare them en- 
tirely worthy to launch themselves fully and 
freely upon American society where they 
will have, we hope, ample opportunity to 
strive towards the complete realization of 
these worthy aims. The jury desires to add 
that as time goes on we expect the schools to 
do more and more towards the fulfillment 
of the ten goals which we have mentioned. 





Let me say in conclusion that the jury 
recommends that Modern American Society 
insist upon the expansion and enrichment 
of the educational program of the schools 
with respect to these ten goals and to further 
insist that such powerful agencies as the 
home, the community, the church, the radio, 
the motion picture, and the public press shall 
bend their strongest influence along the same 
desirable and constructive lines. 

JuDGcE. In view of the verdict just returned 
by the jury, I hereby declare in the name of 
this court of justice and equity that the Class 
of 1934 and its several members individually 
and collectively are entitled to graduation 
from the Muncy-Muncy Creek High School, 
and are eligible to enter fully and freely into 
active citizenship in modern America. 











The Citizenship-Training Room 
Marion W. Campbell 


Eprror’s Note: Marion W. Campbell is a teacher 
in the Ralph Waldo Emerson Junior High School 
in Pomona, California. The plan which she de- 
scribes for the development of desirable social 
traits and habits among the pupils is frankly ex- 
perimental, but highly promising. A. D. W. 

URING the past year, an experiment in 
D citizenship training has been con- 
ducted at Emerson Junior High School in 
Pomona, California. The experiment is the 
outgrowth of the need for a new method of 
handling problem children, particularly 
problem boys. In every school of six hundred 
or more students, such as this is, there are 
certain to be a number of children whose 
emotional reactions are a source of constant 
annoyance to the various classroom teachers 
through whose hands they pass during the 
day. The problem of dealing with these chil- 
dren is a difficult one, as it is often the same 
child who is troublesome. Frequently this is 
the cause of the greater part of the “wear 
and tear” observable during the course of the 
year upon the personnel of the administra- 
tive force and upon the individual teachers 
who are handling the children. 

The major emphasis in trying the experi- 
ment was placed upon the point of view of 
the child in question, although the teacher 
was taken into consideration also. Frequent 
interviews in “the office’ and a repeated ap- 
peal for better conduct seemed to have but 
little effect in some problem cases. As the 
district does not as yet support a school 
psychiatrist, it was difficult for the untrained 
administrator in a weekly interview of twen- 
ty to thirty minutes to ascertain the real 
cause of the emotional reactions of certain 
children. 

It was suggested that if a few of these 
pupils were placed under the supervision of 
a teacher who had training in educational 
psychology and who, above all, was able to 
understand and feel for the problem boy 
even at his worst, improvement in the con- 


duct of these children might come more 
readily. 

Such a man was discovered among the 
classroom teachers already in the school. Mr. 
C had had training in the coaching of sports 
and was doing playground work in addition 
to regular teaching, which made an appeal to 
the boys. He had already shown himself to 
be capable of handling difficult situations and 
had demonstrated an especial adaptability 
in dealing with the “misunderstood” child. 

Accordingly, this man was relieved of his 
regular homeroom duties. In place of his 
homeroom, he established a “citizenship- 
training room.” The title was carefully 
chosen, in order that as little stigma as pos- 
sible might be attached to an assignment to 
the room. “Noncitizenship room” and other 
similar titles were discarded in favor of the 
one which suggested the constructive idea. 
A public announcement at the beginning of 
the school year emphasized the significance 
of an assignment to this room. It was 
brought out that the student who should be 
sent there would be so singled out because 
he had shown his inability to be a good citi- 
zen, inability to get along socially with his 
classmates and his teachers, and that he was 
now to be favored with a type of training 
which would help him to reinstate himself 
in the social order. As soon as the isolated 
student showed improvement in conduct and 
the possibility of greater compatibility with 
the school world from which he had been 
temporarily removed, for the homeroom pe- 
riod at least, he would be restored (so it was 
announced) to the normal social order, that 
is, to his original homeroom, and would be 
given the opportunity to demonstrate that 
he could now be a normal citizen of the 
school community. 

Every one started with a clean slate. There 
were no assignments to the room for a pe 
riod of several weeks. 
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The working details of the plan may be of 
interest to those who wish to try, along with 
the normal-school program, a definitely con- 
structive method of dealing with problem 
children. 

The causes of admission of children to 
the citizenship-training room at Emerson 
vary with the individual. A loss of ten merits 
is considered sufficient reason for such an 
assignment. A boy may be committed to the 
care of Mr. C even though he has lost very 
few merits. A child who is a source of con- 
tinual annoyance to one or more teachers 
may be assigned arbitrarily to this group by 
the principal. Sometimes nothing more than 
a noncooperative attitude has placed a stu- 
dent there. On occasion, the offenses which 
result in the assignment are grave in their 
nature. Not infrequently the cause is mere- 
ly a series of petty offenses. The whole idea 
of the room is to put any child there who is 
seriously in need of help in his day-to-day 
living. The numbers, however, are kept as 
small as possible, because the method of 
dealing with the children is almost entirely 
individual. 

Upon his assignment to the citizenship- 
training room, the principal mails to the par- 
ents of the child a form letter which noti- 
fies them of the school situation. The letter 
reads as follows: 


Toate ————__ 


Dear 


We wish to inform you that —-————— has 
been placed in the Citizenship-Training Home- 
room. A pupil is assigned to this group when his 
attitude or merit record indicates the need for 
special guidance in the principles and practices 
of good citizenship. Individual help is given in the 
attempt to restore him to the status of full citizen- 
ship. 

The pupil is graded each week by every teacher 
with whom he has contact. The points upon which 
he is graded are conduct, general attitude, lesson 
preparedness, respect for school and teachers, 
courtesy, merit record, playground and hall con- 
duct, and office record. When the pupil secures 
four consecutive cards with an average of B, he 
is released. 

If makes an honest and consistent 
attempt, he can be released in four weeks and 
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rejoin his regular group. We are depending upon 
your support in this case. 
Sincerely yours, 





Principal 





Homeroom teacher 


Note: We will send you a letter when 
is restored to full citizenship in the school. 


Mr. C has used various methods in deal- 
ing with the boys while they are under his 
jurisdiction. (Thus far no girls have been 
assigned to citizenship training. A sugges- 
tion that such a procedure might be neces- 
sary has been sufficient incentive for im- 
provement in conduct in several instances. ) 
The teacher ordinarily deals with the boys 
individually. They are assigned to him one 
at a time, and he has an opportunity during 
the daily six-minute registration period and 
the weekly half-hour homeroom period to 
sit down and visit with the new students as 
they come in and to get acquainted with 
them, a thing which it is impossible for the 
regular homeroom teacher with thirty or 
forty pupils in her group to accomplish. This 
is Mr. C’s most important method of dealing 
with a boy. After he has gained the pupil’s 
confidence, he frequently learns much of his 
home and recreational background, which in- 
formation may be of assistance to the prin- 
cipal and the classroom teacher in dealing 
with the child later. Mr. C is very careful 
not to betray confidences, and gives others 
only such information as he feels will be 
helpful to the understanding of the child. 
When the number in his room increases to 
four or five or more, general discussions con- 
cerning good conduct in the school are some- 
times held, just as in the ordinary homeroom 
procedure, but perhaps more effectively here, 
since every one takes part. Good sportsman- 
ship stories are read to the boys at intervals. 
Sometimes they adjourn to the playground 
for games. A great deal of time is consumed 
in the individual discussion of records, and 
especially of how they may be improved. 
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Mr. C has had as many as fourteen in the 
room for a short period. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, the group is so small that there is a 
strong personal touch in connection with 
everything that is done. 

While a resident of the training room, the 
pupil is required to sit with Mr. C for all 
assembly programs. He is also debarred 
from participation in school athletics. These 
features, together with the isolation from 
the regular homeroom group, give another 
incentive to the desire to return to normal 
standing. 

Immediately upon coming into the room, 
the pupil begins to discuss ways and means 
of getting out. After all, the room is not 
a penal institution and, like all institutions 
to which wrongdoers have been committed, 
should have for its aim a change in attitude 
of mind of the person who is ultimately to 
be released. In this case, release comes prac- 
tically simultaneously with the change in at- 
titude. 

After a few days in the citizenship-train- 
ing room the boy is given his rating card, 
and his ratings are discussed with him. The 
form is as follows: 
Emerson Junior High 
Citizenship-T raining 
Homeroom Rating Card 





Pupil’s Name 
Date 
Conduct in classroom 
General attitude 
Lesson preparedness 
Equipped for work 
Respect for school 

and teachers | 
Courtesy 


Total: A’s 


Office record 
Merit record 





Teachers’ Names 





























B’s-——— C’s———— D’s —_—— 


—signed by principal 
—signed by Merit Council 
adviser 
Playground conduct —signed by playground di- 
rectors 
—signed by Traffic Reserve 
adviser 


Conduct in halls 


Final rating by Mr. C 
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On the reverse side of the card are the 
suggestions to teachers : 

“The following is a rating chart for mem- 
bers of the citizenship-training homeroom, 
This card is to be carried to all teachers con- 
cerned on every Friday. When four consecu- 
tive, satisfactory cards are turned in, the 
student will be allowed to reénter his home- 
room group. 

“In the spaces designated by your name, 
place an A, B, C, or D with your signature. 
If unable to rate upon certain points, place 
only your signature. (An average of B is 
considered satisfactory. )” 

Great care was taken in the construction 
of the rating card in order that all phases 
of citizenship might be covered. It is note- 
worthy that, as there are so many conduct 
ratings, scholarship holds a minor place. An 
average of B upon the whole card for four 
consecutive weeks is necessary before the 
pupil may be released from the training 
room. Scholarship, however, in the case of 
the child of low I.Q. will not keep him from 
regaining his rightful place in the school so- 
ciety, if he rates well along other lines. Les- 
son-preparedness may be interpreted as pre- 
paredness in so far as the pupil is capable, 
and a B may be given here when actual 
scholarship would require a rating of C. 
Even so minor an item as not bringing equip- 
ment for work enters in, if such neglect 
seems to be a symptom of noncodperation. 
And yet this consideration will not outweigh 
the others if the child is really trying to im- 
prove but is merely forgetful. 

Conduct is rated apart from general atti- 
tude. There have been instances when a pu- 
pil’s conduct may be fair, but his general 
attitude is highly noncodperative. A child 
may display a pretense of respect towards 
his teachers and yet be lacking in the or- 
dinary courtesy which is to be expected of a 
good citizen. 

It may be noted that conduct in the halls 
and upon the playground is also rated. A 
pupil will sometimes conform only so far as 
he thinks necessary in the schoolroom, and 
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then vreak over and show himself to be ex- 
ceedingly unsocial as soon as he is released 
from detailed supervision. 

The rating card was constructed not so 
much with the idea of giving the teacher 
an opportunity to express herself as to the 
pupil’s assets and liabilities (although such 
an analysis is of value to her in handling 
the pupil), but rather to give the pupil an 
opportunity to analyze himself, not too much 
in detail, but enough so that with the help 
of the citizenship training teacher he can see 
just what phase of his own character de- 
velopment needs particular emphasis. 

As a rule, a boy is released from the train- 
ing room after four or five weeks. Now and 
then a semi-incorrigible will have an excel- 
lent record for three weeks, and then the 
spell will be broken, so that he has to begin 
all over again. In rare instances, in the case 
of serious misdemeanors, one or two boys 
have been assigned to Mr. C’s room for the 
full duration of the day, reporting to class- 
room teachers only long enough to get as- 
signments and explanations, and then do- 
ing the actual work of preparation in the 
room in which Mr. C is conducting his own 
classes. Such assignments have apparently 
had a good effect upon boys who for some 
outstanding reason need the constant associ- 
ation with and guidance of Mr. C for a brief 
period. 

The general reaction of the school to the 
experiment has been a good one. The stu- 
dents do not resent being assigned to citizen- 
ship training, and yet they are willing to 
bend every effort to be returned to normal 
status as soon as possible. A careful, individ- 
ual explanation of the exact meaning of it 
all is given to each child before he is as- 
signed to the room, and he is imbued with 
the idea that this is his chance to redeem 
himself, to make good. 

Upon his release from the citizenship- 
training room, another form letter is mailed 
to his parents. The letter follows: 


Date 
Dear 


It is a pleasure to inform you that 
has been restored to his regular group and is now 
in full citizenship standing in the Emerson student 
body. 

He has shown by his rating card, merit record, 
and conduct while in the Citizenship-Training 
Homeroom that he is able to codperate and is 
willing to abide by the rules and regulations of 
the school. 

We feel confident that recognizes 
his responsibility to himself and this school and 
that he will continue to keep up the good record 
of the past four weeks. 

Yours truly, 





Homeroom Teacher 





Principal 


This letter gives the student a feeling that 
he has been reinstated in the eyes of his par- 
ents. They, as well as his teachers and fel- 
low students, realize that he has made good. 

The spirit of the citizenship-training room 
has been excellent. The boys respond more 
readily to suggestions as to their conduct 
there than when those suggestions come 
from the regular homeroom teachers. The 
personal and yet unemotional reaction of 
the man in charge seems to carry weight. 
The pupils appreciate Mr. C’s unprejudiced 
attitude in the discussion of conduct prob- 
lems—an attitude which it is sometimes im- 
possible for the classroom teacher to assume 
under stress of the moment. 

The experiment is considered a success by 
the school as a whole. It has reduced the 
number of conduct problems. Improved at- 
titudes are frequently shown by the pupils 
of the training room of which the following 
example is typical. 

A boy who was to be out of athletics for 
a considerable period because of a flagrant 
offense, suggested that another boy, who 
was poorer material than he, be given the 
best position in basketball practice during 
the regular physical-education period be- 
cause he knew that he would be unable to 
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play for his school in the real games. Per- 
haps this might have come about before the 
establishment of the training room, but the 
fair-and-square, straightforward, give-more- 
than-you-get attitude of the teacher in 
charge has been infectious in more than one 
case. 

The administration of Emerson considers 
the room a success. There are, as is to be 
expected, a limited number of incorrigibles 
who get themselves out of the citizenship- 
training room only to find themselves re- 
turned within a short space of time to the 
genial influences of Mr. C. There are not 
more than two or three of these, however. 


Mr. C’s reports on home conditions and gen- 
eral emotional reactions of the individuals 
committed to the room help the various 
teachers to take more lenient attitudes to- 
wards the child’s abnormal demonstrations; 
if this were the only outcome, the experi- 
ment would be worth while. 

After a year of experimenting, the ad- 
ministration and teachers of Emerson are 
ready to advocate the establishment of such 
a room in every junior high school, if the 
right kind of man may be found to take 
charge of the situation, for upon that person 
devolves much of the success of the under- 
taking. 





Pupil Librarians 
Mae Graham 


Eprtor’s Note: Mae Graham is librarian in the 
High Point High School in High Point, North 
Carolina. Her article describes a convincing means 
of giving pupils an opportunity to assume real re- 
sponsibility for the success of an essential under- 
taking, and to develop thereby a degree of self- 
reliance. A. D. W. 


NY ORGANIZATION of pupils in the sec- 
A ondary school should offer definite ad- 
vantages to the entire school and to the in- 
dividuals involved in such an organization. 
In our experience with a well-organized, effi- 
cient, smoothly running staff of pupils in the 
high-school library we came to believe that 
this organization benefited not only the en- 
tire school and the individuals concerned, 
but the librarian, not only as a part of an 
organization but as a human being. 

The advantage afforded the school by a 
group of pupils doing the routine work in 
the library lies in the bond cemented between 
the student body and the library. Subtly, and 
without any one being aware of such an 
event, the student body comes to feel that the 
library is theirs. They see their classmates 
checking books in and out, dusting reading 
shelves, pasting, mending, marking books, 
and, in more cases than an outsider would 
realize, acting as unpaid and unofficial read- 
ers and advisers. Everybody is more inclined 
to respect property that belongs to him than 
that which belongs to some one else. It is 
human nature to display with pride our own 
prized possessions. We found the pupils in 
our school bringing members of visiting 
teams and other guests to the library and 
quietly and proudly pointing out its merits. 
When these same pupils visited other schools 
they came back with stories of how favor- 
ably or poorly their library compared with 
the others they had seen. Almost invariably 
their criticisms and comparisons were honest 
and just. 


In such an organization the librarians are 
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always on hand, always busy, but unobtru- 
sively busy; to the casual observer the li- 
brary is being administered by pupils. Again 
it is subtly flattering to the entire student 
body to feel that the members of their group 
are capable of the responsibility that is 
placed on them. 

In our experience we have come to the 
conclusion that any librarian who has a suc- 
cessful pupil staff helping her will have prac- 
tically no difficulty in getting loyalty and co- 
Operation from the group as a whole. 

If the pupil library staff is to make its 
proper and adequate contribution to the life 
of the school, it must be a group that merits 
the respect of both faculty and pupils. The 
responsibility for this lies with the librarian, 
who should select her assistants with as fine 
a discrimination as if they were paid work- 
ers in any business. The pupil library staff 
offers one of the best methods of develop- 
ing the shy, reserved boy or girl and, at 
the same time, of showing the whole school 
that it is not only the boys and girls who 
are elected to the highest offices who are 
rendering effective service to the school. No 
mention of this is ever made; theoretically, 
the president of the student council or the 
editor of the school paper could work an 
hour a day in the school library. Actually, 
of course, they could not, as too much of 
their time is occupied with other things. 
But it does Sarah Jones, who is the editor of 
the paper and, to freshman eyes at least, 
the darling of the gods, no end of good to 
have a little sophomore efficiently and ac- 
curately issue her books to her each day or 
to be referred to a busy freshman if she 
wants an article on the average daily attend- 
ance in the library. 

A distinguished guest of our principal 
once asked me what was the first qualifica- 
tion we demanded in pupils who work in the 
library. Without hesitation I told him it was 
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intelligence. “Are you sure it isn’t a sense 
of responsibility ?” he asked. I thought of the 
mistakes we had made when we first began to 
organize a pupil staff, and I knew that, un- 
consciously, we had been doing as he sug- 
gested. 

We have only two formal requirements 
that must be met before a pupil may become 
a member of the library staff. He must re- 
quest work and he must be passing and con- 
tinue to pass all of his schoolwork. The other 
qualities we want we look for in the per- 
sonal interview we have with each applicant. 
He must be a good school citizen. This is es- 
sential if the group is to be respected by the 
student body. He must have a sense of re- 
sponsibility ; he must have enough initiative 
to follow instructions without constant ques- 
tions; he should have an attractive person- 
ality. This last quality should be looked for 
with care. It has been no unusual experience 
for us to give a drab, colorless looking boy 
or girl the task of pasting book pockets to 
find that within the year he or she will de- 
velop into a quiet, efficient assistant who by 
his air of dignity and responsibility will be- 
come a staff member of untold value; at 
the same time he is becoming known to his 
fellow pupils, an opportunity he probably 
would otherwise have missed. It is to pupils 
of this type that the work in the library 
makes the greatest personal contribution. 

The advantages offered to the individuals 
in such an organization are second in im- 
portance only to the advantages to the school 
as a whole. If the pupil staff is properly or- 
ganized, each member comes to have a re- 
spect for work well done; he becomes ac- 
curate, reliable, efficient; he develops tact, 
courtesy, poise, and initiative; all are quali- 
ties from which he will profit as long as he 
comes into contact with men and women in 
the work-a-day and social world. 

In order to develop these qualities in the 
individual concerned, it is necessary for the 
library staff to be a purely business organi- 
zation. As such, each member has a definite 
task with which he is thoroughly familiar. 


He must do his work at the assigned hour; 
no excuse except illness is acceptable for 
failure to report promptly and to do work 
well. In the beginning of our experience with 
pupil assistants in the library we found that 
everybody wanted to work at the desk. It 
was the responsibility of the librarian to edu- 
cate the group to see that no task was un- 
important. Unless pockets were pasted, cards 
filed, books shelved, magazines stamped, and 
the room kept in order the library could not 
offer the maximum of service to the school, 
and this was the very reason for our exist- 
ence. It is easier to do this educating than it 
appears at first glance. If each pupil is en- 
tirely responsible for the task assigned to 
him, he will take pride in doing it well. 

The first requirement for getting accurate 
work from pupils is to be sure that they 
understand exactly what is expected of them. 
Typewritten regulations for each group 
should be kept in a convenient place. Each 
member of the staff should be required to be 
familiar with all of the routines in which 
he is involved. A staff schedule posted on a 
small bulletin board is of value in preventing 
any misunderstanding about schedules and 
in giving an added dignity to the group. No 
opportunity should be overlooked which will 
add dignity to the work these pupils are do- 
ing gratis. They are rendering a real service 
to the school community and are entitled to 
the recognition that goes with such an honor. 

The librarian must make it her duty to 
see that all pupils feel themselves a vital part 
of the organization. Asking their opinions, 
which often are invaluable, getting them to 
act as hostesses to guests, and asking one of 
them to be in charge of the room when it 
is necessary for her to be away are only a 
few of the small ways in which the pupils 
can be made to feel that they are necessary 
if the library is to function properly. 

The librarian who nags her pupil staff 
is deserving of any ill that may befall her. 
Work should be carefully supervised, espe- 
cially when a pupil is doing work that is 
new to him; good work should be given the 
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commendation it deserves. If work is poorly 
done it should be discussed with the pupil 
making the error; if this does not clear up 
the matter (but it usually does) the pupil 
should be dropped from the group. Beyond 
this, pupils should be allowed,to do their 
work on their own responsibility. 

Under no circumstance is there any ex- 
cuse for the librarian’s reprimanding or find- 
ing fault with a pupil assistant before other 
members of the staff or before any of the 
faculty or student body. Such a procedure 
destroys a pupil’s self-confidence and, in his 
own mind, at least, injures his dignity in the 
eyes of his friends and public. Only in so far 
as the librarian herself believes in her corps 
of assistants and in their ability to do their 
work well will the school believe in them. 

One unfamiliar with the administration of 
this organization might wonder when the 
librarian has time for any work except the 
supervision of the group of pupil assistants. 
The answer to that lies in the organization 
itself. If the pupils are chosen with care, 
carefully instructed, and have the respect 
and confidence of librarian, faculty, and fel- 
low pupils, the routine work will be done 
with such precision and accuracy that an 
outsider will think it runs without any super- 
vision. 

In our school all desk work, the care of 
periodicals, except checking them, all past- 
ing, attendance records, overdue notices, 
circulation records, mending, filing of stu- 
dent cards, the keeping of the room in order, 
and frequently the bulletin-board arrange- 
ments are tasks which are done by pupil as- 
sistants. 

Since we feel that this library work is not, 
except very indirectly, a prevocational train- 
ing course, we do not feel it necessary for 
each pupil assistant to be given elaborate les- 
sons in the uses of reference books or any 
purely technical training other than that nec- 
essary in the performance of his duty. Time 
that can be given to the matter of instruction 
is limited. A general and very serious talk 
on the responsibility involved is given at the 


beginning of each year to the library staff ; 
after this specific instructions for each duty 
are gone over carefully and minutely with 
the individual or individuals concerned. 
Each member of the staff, no matter what 
his duty, is required to be familiar with the 
general library regulations that apply to the 
school and to know the general location of 
the books. We have found that this last re- 
quirement often saves the pupil from em- 
barrassment when a pupil in the school who 
knows that he works in the library asks him 
a casual question, or when a visitor does the 
same thing. At meetings held infrequently 
throughout the year, general matters pertain- 
ing to the library are discussed; any words 
of commendation received from the prin- 
cipal, faculty, or guests are passed on to 
those who deserve the credit ; any staff mem- 
ber who has shown unusual initiative or abil- 
ity is praised. 

Pupils are encouraged to learn all they 
can from other members of the staff, who, 
incidentally, are the best teachers for new 
members. We have had pupils work in the 
library for four years, and take pride in 
the fact that they had done every task per- 
formed by pupils. Their pride in their ac- 
complishment is no small matter ; the service 
they have rendered to the school could not 
be estimated in dollars and cents. 

And the librarian? She is left free of 
many mechanical details, but she is not idle. 
If she is to have a successful pupil staff 
she must work as hard as she requires them 
to work, and she must be no less efficient. 
It is as true of pupils in the secondary school 
as it is of people everywhere that they will 
give cheerfully only to the leader who works 
as graciously and efficiently as she asks them 
to work. The librarian at the head of such 
an organization can give her time to direct- 
ing pupils’ reading and reference work, to 
assisting the faculty in the preparation of 
book lists and bibliographies, to necessary in- 
struction in the use of the library, to the 
technical tasks of classification and cata- 
loguing, to the book selection, and to that 
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elusive quality of preventive discipline, but 
never failing to observe the organization that 
is running the library so smoothly. 

There are other ways, too, in which a loyal 
staff helps the librarian. It may be extreme- 
ly irritating to have a towheaded boy who 
feels that he is the mainstay of the group 
tell you that Johnny Jones said he hated to 
see you wear a particular green dress be- 
cause every time you wear it you are cross. 
You may feel that the criticism of your 
wardrobe should be the least of Johnny’s 
worries, but the wise librarian will know that 
there is something wrong with her besides 
her clothes ; and, if she is wiser still, she will 
change something besides her frock. A cross 


section of pupils such as is apt to make up 
any library staff knows literally everything 
that is going on in the school, and sooner or 
later they tell all they know to the sym- 
pathetic librarian. The value of such appar- 
ently trivial information cannot be overesti- 
mated by the person who is coming in daily 
contact with every pupil in the school. If the 
library is to have a peaceful, studious, and 
friendly atmosphere, it is necessary for the 
librarian to be constantly informed about 
everything that is going on in the school, 
Frequently the knowledge of little things is 
of more value to her in preventing discipline 
problems than the more general matters that 
are discussed at the faculty meetings. 
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K. B. 


Eprtor’s Note: Perhaps it is more important to 
know how to solve quadratic equations than it ts 
to possess a sense of values as a guide to purchas- 
ing. K. B. Haas, of the high school in Kearney, 
New Jersey, appears, however, to attach considera- 
ble importance to training for the wise expenditure 
of money. A. D. W. 







1ncE the World War our capacity to pro- 

duce has at least doubled according to 
our best authorities. Consumption has re- 
mained practically constant or perhaps de- 
clined slightly. This has brushed aside the 
older conceptions of “economic scarcity” and 
has thrust our boys and girls into a bewilder- 
ing and topsy-turvy world. 

The old copy-book maxims are disre- 
garded. The old rules and amulets have gone 
into discard. We have vast overproduc- 
tion: food, clothing, and shelter in abun- 
dance and little or no purchasing power to 
buy them. Accompanying these economic 
and psychologic variations is the loss of con- 
sumer buying judgment and skill. The loss 
of buying skills has had the effect of creating 
unbalanced consumption. We have become 
enormous consumers of unessentials, and 
underconsumers of many commodities 
needed for our welfare. 

What constitutes wise spending and us- 
ing of economic goods and services, and 
what factors prevent us from getting the 
most for our spending and consuming might 
be taught in our public schools. We all try 
to do our best when we pay the price for an 
article. This is called “principle of intelligent 
choice.” But since about 1920 the power of 
salesmanship has stimulated us to spend for 
transient pleasures at the expense of security 
and respect. The old rules were allowed to 
shift for themselves. The producers and dis- 
tributors have been exploiting us. We have 
taken their widgets and gadgets in great 
gulps with little regard for our own best 
interests. We have been getting poorer and 
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Teaching Consumer Economics 


Haas 


the producers and distributors have been get- 
ting richer. 

In the meantime wages have declined to 
an alarming figure. And another specter has 
been added to our jumbled economic world: 
our real incomes will probably never in- 
crease. It, therefore, appears to be the duty 
of the schools to teach youths how to buy 
to better advantage. There is more than 
enough justification for such instruction and 
a rich field of publications to draw upon. 

The aims of the course might be the fol- 
lowing : 

1. To bridge the gap that has existed between 


conventional school offerings and actual life 
situations 

2. To enable youths to acquire common con- 
sumer knowledge through home, school, and 
community contacts 

3. To teach youths to think as consumers. To 
render valueless all social controls that are 
not informative and truthful 

4. To teach the new economic principles which 
apply to consumption in the home and to em- 
phasize the value of family stability 

5. To provide a new social behavior pattern 

6. To develop the ethical and personal qualities 
necessary to success in any walk of life 

7. To serve as a means of educational and voca- 
tional guidance 

8. To provide elements that train for civic leader- 
ship and excite youths for more instruction 
in the same field 


The writer has taught the elements of 
“consumer education” as a part of his 
courses in elementary business training, 
salesmanship, and economics for four years. 
Like all courses of this nature he taught 
neither subject as well as is possible when 
taught alone. It, therefore, seems to him that 
such materials should be taught as a course 
in itself. 

Certain elements in the field of consump- 
tion have been taught by him for four semes- 
ters with the help of three codperating teach- 
ers. The consumer-psychology approach was 
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used. The factors considered under psy- 
chology were the influence of habits and in- 


stincts upon our buying, how the conditioned 
response affects our consumption, and the 
influence of culture upon our consuming 
habits. 

The subtopics under habits and instincts 


were: 


The influence of instincts upon our buying 
skills 

The influence of habits upon our buying skills 

The influence of emotions upon our buying 
skills 

The source of behavior patterns 

How words control behavior 


The subtopics under how conditioning af- 
fects our consumption were: 


Symbols and thinking 

The conditioned reflex 

The “four wishes” of man 
Preparation of advertisements 
The selling process 

Creating conviction 

Producing a favorable response 
What advertising does for the consumer 
The slogan 

Public opinion 

Propaganda 

Pressure 

How to resist controls 


The subtopics under the influence of cul- 
ture upon our consuming habits were: 


Our cultural inheritance 

Our social inheritance 

Our cultural traits 

The group spirit 

How the group spirit restrains 

Conspicuous emulation 

Pecuniary emulation 

Mores: custom, tradition 

The tyranny of mores 

The influence of climate and geography upon 
buying 

The tyranny of culture 

Acquiring new ideas 


The instruction in consumer education 
was on an experimental basis. Certain facts 
centering around the method of instruction 
might be interesting and valuable to teachers. 
They are: 

First, the teachers who codperated felt 
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that the work should allow the pupil to find 
out for himself. Pupil activity was necessary 
since the pupil largely convinced himself of 
the necessity for consumer knowledge, and 
it led him to participate more readily in life 
situations and to anticipate applying the 
things learned. “Telling” was not considered 
successful in itself, but both methods were 
used with emphasis on pupil activity. 

Second, the participating teachers believe 
that to be too serious about the subject be- 
ing discussed destroys much of the effect, 
It was felt, for example, that to smile or 
laugh at consumer behavior was far more 
effective than to condemn it. 

Third, it was believed that it was effective 
to “go easy” in naming specific folkways that 
needed changing. Specificity often leads to 
trouble with townspeople and might be 
brought to the attention of the school ad- 
ministration with disastrous results. “The 
cultural lag of citizens and educators must 
be recognized and anticipated” was the con- 
sensus of opinion among the participators in 
this part of the study. 

Fourth, the codperating teachers were 
unanimously of the belief that the business 
man and the average citizen, who had of- 
fered suggestions for such a course, were 
not capable of judging subject-matter con- 
tent. They did not appear to have the native 
ability, the acquired ability, nor the cultural 
ability to discriminate and offer advice. The 
teachers felt that they could do a far better 
piece of work by introspection and experi- 
mental try-out than could ordinary citizens 
whom, it was believed, had “guessed” many 
of the beliefs they expressed. This decision 
in itself appeared to be a valuable hint to 
teachers and administrators to do their own 
thinking, since the teachers who participated 
thought that by training, aptitude, and intel 
ligence the high-school teacher is far ahead 
of the business man and average citizen 
This appeared to be a reasonable statement 
of conditions as they applied to curriculum 
making and to this course. 

When the actual teaching of the topical 
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material got under way it was found that the 
jogical arrangement was largely unsatisfac- 
tory. The cooperating teachers suggested 
that this condition be corrected. The teacher 
group, therefore, changed the sequential or- 
der somewhat to make more teachable psy- 
chological sequences, as well as logical se- 
quences, since all good teaching appeared to 
need both techniques. 

Fifth, the teachers believed that the course 
could best be taught in the twelfth year, 
preferably the second semester. It was be- 
lieved that there was ample material for 
ninety class meetings. 

Sixth, the teachers believed that the ma- 
terial must be taught from the consumer’s 
point of view. Too much had been taught 
from the producer’s point of view. At the 
time of this study new conceptions of eco- 
nomics and the social sciences were spring- 


ing into prominence almost over night. That 
the subject must give great emphasis to cur- 
rent housing problems was firmly believed. 

Seventh, it was believed that the home 
was the most potent influence for good be- 
havior and behavior patterns in the United 
States today. Therefore, the physical en- 
vironment of the home and the housing 
standards of a community would be reflected 
in the personalities, physical health, and 
emotional control of children more than any 
other influence. Hence elements in the field 
of housing were emphasized. 

Pupils have shown a genuine interest in 
consumer problems. Even the dullest mem- 
bers of the class received enjoyment and 
value from a course so intimately related to 
their personal life. The course filled the gap 
created by remote academic and vocational 
subject matter. 











The Principal as Social Interpreter 


Otto W. Haisley 


Eprror’s Note: As the ranks of special super- 
visors have thinned, the principal has acquired 
greater responsibilities and greater opportunities. 
How to take advantage of these new opportuni- 
ties is the theme of the following article by Otto 
W. Haisley, superintendent of schools, Ann Arbor, 


Michigan. A. D. W. 

HAVE made no statistical study of the 
I evolution of the position of the high- 
school principal, but I am strongly under the 
impression that it has much greater profes- 
sional standing today than fifteen years ago. 
With this growth, dignity and security have 
come to the position. 

Many factors have contributed to this. 
There has been developing a philosophy of 
education gaining wide acceptance which has 
recognized the supremacy of the curriculum 
and the importance of curriculum construc- 
tion. It has demanded more than organiza- 
tion and administration. It has challenged 
the school to provide for leadership that is 
able to evaluate human experiences and so- 
cial problems, to isolate and appraise those 
psychological factors involved in child 
growth and personality development, and to 
lead the way deftly in the construction of 
curricula fusing these into a plan of work 
and thought which will offer some guarantee 
to both the individual and society. 

In our first efforts to grapple with these 
new factors we attempted to meet the prob- 
lem by the use of the subject supervisor. It 
seemed logical to create these new super- 
visory positions because we were thinking in 
terms of learning more about specific blocks 
of subject matter which grouped themselves 
about definite lines of interests. Under such 
circumstances, the subject-matter super- 
visor had her day. 

However, we began to recognize a lack 
of cohesion and a lack of unity in our school 
programs. We began to see the necessity of 
a coordinating force. Then things were hap- 


pening out in the world which were bringing 
radical changes in our social order. The ma. 
chine in our industrial life had ushered ip 
new problems. School programs and courses 
of study were alleged to be too academic by 
a group of critics who have increased jp 
number and importance. In all of this, the 
prestige of the special-subject supervisor has 
suffered. 

In the meantime, our own profession has 
been expanding. Types of training have im- 
proved in quality, and training periods have 
been extended both as a result of legislative 
enactment and by the natural operation of 
the law of supply and demand. 

The high-school principal has been busy 
preparing to step into a strategic position as 


emphasis has shifted to a consideration of [ 


the whole child and as recognition has come 
that an integrated curriculum is necessary to 
ensure an integrated child. 

More recently the need for economy has 
been apparent and this likewise has played 


a part. As the ranks of the special super- 


visors have been thinned, the importance and 
responsibility of the principal have expanded 
proportionately. Coincident with this has 
been a growth in school population, particu- 
larly of the high school. Due to the Amen- 
can reverence for sheer size, this too has 
played its part in making the position of the 
high-school principal an important one. 

Thus, as a result of a variety of causes 
the principal has accumulated a real job, and 
at least a part of the success of our public- 
school system is dependent upon the wa} 
this job is handled. No professional group 
in my opinion, has a greater challenge thar 
that which confronts the high school prit- 
cipal today. 

They have under their control a veritable 
army of youth of the land. The last form 
schooling that a great majority of these wil 
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receive will be in the high school. They 
have arrived at an age when the plane of 
their thinking is such as will enable them to 
grasp many of the most fundamental prob- 
lems of society. But how many high-school 
principals are exercising their leadership in 
making ample opportunities through the cur- 
riculum for a consideration of these prob- 
lems? To what extent are we successful in 
leading these young people to think in terms 
of group welfare? To what extent are they 
being made sensitive to the plight of the for- 
gotten man? What do they know about the 
importance of codperative thinking and co- 
dperative living ? Are we recognizing in them 
potential councilmen, legislators, school- 
board members, and governors? To what ex- 
tent have we given thought as to how our 
curricula should be influenced because we 
are conscious of the fact that from this group 
will come labor leaders, factory superinten- 
dents, bankers and capitalists, and that de- 
pendent upon their attitudes rests the happi- 
ness and well-being of multitudes of peo- 
ple? Is there not danger that the average 
high-school principal will be so absorbed by 
the routine matters of organization and ad- 
ministration that no time will be left to be 
given to a serious consideration of contem- 
porary life, which is essential if real leader- 
ship is exercised ? 

Our schools will soon have another army 
of high-school graduates who must be ab- 
sorbed and become a part of the social and 
political order. High-school principals have 
held before them the precept and the neces- 
sity of work. But how is this to be reconciled 
with the fact that we are sending these grad- 
uates into a society in which, under present 
conditions of production, there are probably 
2,000,000 too many farmers producing com- 
mercially, 2,000,000 too many factory em- 
ployees, 500,000 too many railway em- 
ployees, 200,000 too many coal miners? 

They tell us there are too many lawyers, 
doctors, dentists, clerks, bookkeepers, 
preachers, merchants, and we know there 
are too many school teachers. 
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Enter any vocational field and it is com- 
petition first, last, and all the time. It is al- 
most a case of everybody for himself, and 
the devil take the hindmost. We didn’t say 
much as long as the devil didn’t have much 
work to do, but those in the hindmost have 
increased so in numbers as a result of Ameri- 
can inventive genius, resourcefulness, and 
organizing ability that it has become a na- 
tional problem. 

I was taught that if I worked twelve hours 
per day I would have greater success than if 
I worked only eight hours per day. Yet we 
must recognize now that when we work 
twelve hours a day we are probably con- 
tributing to a situation where we are de- 
priving some individual of the privilege of 
doing any work at all. 

The economists tell us that in the twenty- 
year period from 1899 to 1919 the produc- 
tion of the average wage earner increased 
11 per cent, while in the ten-year period from 
1919 to 1929, production per worker in- 
creased 53 per cent. The reasons for this are 
not difficult to find. We are passing through 
a period which future historians will desig- 
nate as one characterized by unprecedented 
invention and development of labor-saving 
machinery. 

A great portion of the energies and brains 
employed in the modern industrial labora- 
tory is devoted to the avowed purpose of 
eliminating human labor in the technical 
processes of industrial production and to re- 
duce to a minimum the supervisory labor 
incident thereto. 

As a boy I worked in a glass factory where 
glass jars and vessels of various descriptions 
were blown by skilled labor. A glass-blowing 
machine has been perfected that will do the 
work of 600 men of that period. Thus scores 
of laborers have been displaced and another 
guild of skilled workers has received its 
death blow. I recently stood and watched the 
operation of a big power shovel used in re- 
movirg a hill in my neighborhood. Its mighty 
yaw reached down and viciously and relent- 
lessly and almost humanly exacted its toll. 
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With tirelessness and with clock-like pre- 
cision it was doing the work of 400 men. 
Prior to 1919, one man could make about 
75 electric light bulbs per day. Today, one 
machine produces 73,000 bulbs in the same 
length of time, and, as a result, hundreds of 
men have been replaced by each machine in 
operation. One operator can now produce 
32,000 razor blades in the same time that he 
formerly produced only 500 blades. 

Nor is it in the field of production alone 
that we are eliminating human labor. Sales- 
manship is in a period of transition. The slot 
machine, in combination with the nationally 
advertised product put up in standard pack- 
ages, has become so common as to blind us 
to its economic consequences. Likewise, the 
organization and spread of the chain store 
has brought tremendous changes. Central- 
ized management, standardized procedures 
and distribution, and the use of wholesale 
methods all tend to the same results. 

Go into any industry and the ingenuity of 
man is being directed towards obtaining a 
maximum output with a minimum labor cost. 
So successful have we been in this that in 
practically every industry we have an in- 
creased output with a reduced number of 
workers. 

We are sending our graduates into life 
at a period when industrial technology and 
scientific management in America is far be- 
yond the development of our social and po- 
litical organizations. Our institutional life 
was cast for a manual society. We are un- 
prepared for this machine age. Our institu- 
tions have been unable to make the adjust- 
ment. I have to ask to what extent our high- 
school people are recognizing and facing 
these issues. 

.There was a time when the frontier beck- 
oned to the maladjusted, but the frontier no 
longer exists. The school and the community 
must recognize these problems and should 
definitely assume leadership in their solution. 


I have just finished reading that baok: 


which recently came from the pen of Claude 
Bowers, Beveridge and the Progressive Era. 








As a high-school and college student I was 
a contemporary of Beveridge during the 
time he was senator from that State. Some 
large questions of public policy were being 
considered with far-reaching effects and 
rather vital consequences. The reading of 
this book brought to me a knowledge of my 
own ignorance of this period, and I point 
an accusing and condemning finger at those 
who were responsible for my school courses, 

We are in a most important era—-a tragic 
era in some respects. We live in and are the 
product of a capitalistic society with much 
emphasis upon rugged individualism. With 
our natural and traditional inclination to 
recognize ability, and with our disinclination 
to interfere with individual rights, we have 
made it rather easy to bring about an un- 
equal distribution of wealth. Economists say 
that this is basically our trouble. Agricultur- 
ally, we are overproducing, and yet thov- 
sands are undernourished. Cotton and wool 
are a drug on the market, and yet people are 
suffering from the elements. Iron mines are 
closed. Brick factories are inactive. Lumber- 
ing activities are at a standstill, and yet thou- 
sands of our people are living in over- 
crowded, unlighted, unventilated tenements. 

We are geared for overproduction in al- 
most every field if judged by present con- 
sumption. We can produce 8,000,000 auto- 
mobiles annually with a demand for less than 
half that many. We can produce three times 
as many radios as we can find a market for. 
This same story runs throughout industry. 
And, furthermore, we are told that the ap- 
plication of recent inventions is being with- 
held for fear of further disturbing influences 
in the economic world. 

Skills traditional in families are no longer 
required and perish from disuse, and with 
them perish certain sustaining ideals upon 
which this nation was founded. 

All of these social phenomena are bound 
to affect the school program. The short day, 
the abbreviated working week, the useless 
ness: and demise of many of the so-called 
skills and trades under present methods of 
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production, the ease of production—these 
and others destroy some of the basic prin- 
ciples which constitute the very cornerstone 
of American institutional life. 

Invention and its practical application to 
productive industry; improved factory or- 
ganization and management ; a partial solu- 
tion of the problems of selling and distribu- 
tion—all seriously raise the question as to 
whether or not these do not require altera- 
tions in the specifications for our political, 
social, and economic organization. Be that as 
it may, they certainly are demanding that 
new specifications be drawn and studied for 
the army of young people enrolled in the 
American high school. These specifications 
must be drawn in the light of the world 
which confronts us in the year 1934—a 
world that has been greatly modified since 
1920 and one in which we may continue to 
expect revolutionary changes in the future. 

The recent political upheaval has un- 
doubtedly intensified the inclination among 
some of our literati to seek solace in the 
hills or in the companionship of their own 
narrow groups. They are rendered impotent 
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by the maelstrom of social and political un- 
rest. Many of them seek escape in quieter 
waters. But as much as the high-school prin- 
cipal might desire to do likewise, there is no 
escape for him. 

He must understand that his function can- 
not be realized by inertness or by social slug- 
gishness. Neither can this be realized by play- 
ing around the graves of the ancients, read- 
ing inscriptions engraved upon the head- 
stones. He should also recognize that his 
leadership is not necessarily determined by 
the number of visits he makes to observe 
the work of the classroom teacher. 

The job of the principal is one calling for 
intellectual attainments, but dynamic leader- 
ship cannot be realized if this does not carry 
over into the social life of the period. An 
isolated academic aristocracy can assert only 
an emasculated leadership in a high school 
which functions in a period of such violent 
change as the present. 

Only thus, in my opinion, can the leader- 
ship of the principal become an actuality 
rather than one merely shown on a func- 
tional diagram of a school organization. 
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Undrawn Cartoons 


Edwin C. Oakes 


Eprtor’s Note: Drawing cartoons is a means of 
expression that stimulates many children to worth- 
while activity. Mr. Oakes, of Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, describes an interesting variation of the usual 
procedures. A. D. W. 


INCE the advent of the “learning by do- 
S ing” philosophy many forms of expres- 
sional activities have come into being: clay 
modeling, poster making, soap sculpturing, 
graph making, cartooning, etc., almost with- 
out number. The only difficulty with these 
activities is that they require quite a high de- 
gree of specialized skill, both by the teacher 
and the student. 

We have been at work in our classes for 
some time trying to devise techniques that 
put these splendid learning devices into the 
hands of a larger group of students. Our ex- 
periments so far have dealt largely with the 
cartoon and it is of cartooning that we wish 
especially to speak here. In adult life no 
journalistic or editorial eloquence can com- 
pare with the cartoon as a vital force in our 
American political or social life. Its simple 
graphic story has universal appeal and al- 
most universal comprehension. Can junior- 
high-school children express an idea in a 
cartoon? Has this interesting device any- 
thing to offer for the enrichment of pupil 
expression ? The usual answer is “Yes, if the 
child can draw!” On the contrary, we believe 
it has much to offer whether the child can 
draw or not. Its usefulness as a teaching de- 
vice is limited only by the child’s capacity 
to think. 

Working on this theory we have experi- 
mented for some time with the problem of 
putting the symbolism of the cartoon within 
the reach of a large percentage of our boys 
and girls regardless of their capacity as ar- 
tists. 

Out of these experiments on this problem 
have come several adaptations of the car- 
toon which we will attempt to describe brief- 
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ly in this article. It will be well before we 
begin, however, to ask you to bear in mind 
that the essence of cartooning is symbolism 
and that the cartoonist has created for us aq 
picture language which, as the years have 
come and gone, has taken on fairly definite 
form. Uncle Sam, John Bull, Congress, 
the People, Death, Education, Reform, ete, 
are recognized at sight without the aid of 
captions. With this interesting fact as a basis 
we developed the following extensions of the 
cartoon idea, 

Our first attempt to make the cartoon 
mode of expression available to the larger 
group might be called, for want of a better 
term, “The Human Cartoon.” A group of 
children with the aid of such properties as 
they can muster are dressed to represent 
their idea of any of the well-known cartoon 
symbols they wish to use. The uncertain 
characters can be labeled as is done in draw- 
ings. The group stands before the class to 
represent the situation they are depicting. A 
sort of game can be made of it by having 
members of the class outside the group guess 
what the cartoon represents and what point 
of view it illustrates. 

The cartoons can be made more effective 
if the group is arranged behind a frame, cov- 
ered with theatrical gauze which hides the 
arranging of the characters. They may be re- 
vealed to the class when ready by turning 
a light on them from behind the frame. The 
room should be darkened, of course, if the 
gauze is used. 

A second adaptation of the cartoon, which 
is within the talent range of most pupils, is 
a process for tracing which we discovered 
quite by accident. A piece of news-print 
paper, the kind commonly used for arith 
metic practice in schools, chanced to get um- 
der a leak in our steam pipes. This paper, it 
was discovered, was transparent when wet 
When placed on a printed drawing this wet 
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paper permits rapid tracing with an indelible 
pencil or an easy flowing fountain pen. The 
results as far as appearance goes are simi- 
lar to the uncertain but not unlovely lines 
of an old hand etching. 

The class can soon equip itself with the 
standard cartoon representations of political 
and social ideas by clipping them from cur- 
rent publications as they appear and filing 
them away for future use. 

Another use of this same simple process is 
“paraphrasing” advertising pictures. An il- 
lustration or two will best serve to show 
what is meant by that coined word. A boy 
found in a magazine advertisement a picture 
of a giant forging a chain. He traced the 
picture, labeled the giant “city government,” 
the chain links “laws and ordinances,” and 
he captioned the finished picture “No 
stronger than its weakest link.” Another boy 
in a vocational-guidance class found an ad- 
vertisement of a baby reaching for his bot- 
tle. He labeled the child “youth” and the 
bottle “success.” 

The third adaptation of the cartoon to 
school use is by a device we call a “Depth 
Poster Board.” The boards are made of inch 
and a quarter lumber cut into pieces about 
a foot long and nine or ten inches wide. Into 
the board the manual-arts classes cut nar- 
row grooves (saw width) in both directions 
about an inch apart, thus dividing each board 
into squares like a checker board. Cartoon 
characters are cut or traced from the paper 
and pasted on cardboard to make them stand 
upright when slipped into these grooves. 
Their relative positions make the whole 
board sort of a miniature stage in which the 
cardboard figures are the actors. The plac- 
ing of them in correct relationship to each 
other avoids the need for perspective, a 
troublesome feature for unskilled people who 
try to draw. 

There would, of course, be little value in 
simply rearranging in this way cartoons 
which have already been drawn by some one 
else, but there is creative value in taking the 
symbolism cartoonists have given us and al- 
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lowing the student to express some idea of 
his own with these symbols. A ship, let us 
say, is clipped from a steamer advertisement, 
an Uncle Sam from a newspaper or maga- 
zine, figures of immigrants may need to be 
traced with transparent paper from refer- 
ence books or taken from a cartoon 
“morgue.” After the pasting on the card- 
board and the cutting out has been done, the 
ship is placed in a groove in the background. 
A simple fence is constructed and Uncle Sam 
is placed at the gate. The immigrants are 
placed between the ship and the fence. A 
simple caption like “Should he close the gate 
altogether?” places the problem of immi- 
gration before a student in a form not easily 
forgotten. 

We discovered still another way of ex- 
tending the cartoon idea to students not 
talented as artists. The material used was 
again the cheap news-print paper found in 
every school. The method for its use this 
time required a pair of scissors, a little paste, 
a few pins, etc. The paper was rolled into 
tubes large and small to make such things as 
the bodies and limbs of men and animals, or 
folded into tiny boxes to represent anything 
from a robot’s head to a political platform or 
the body of a wagon. The parts were pinned 
or pasted together by means of little flat 
extensions of the tube left on when they 
were cut to size. A very clever cartoon of this 
variety was made in one of our classes. It 
presented a wagon hitched on two ends with 
two horses pulling in two directions. It rep- 
resented to this student a divided community 
pulling hard and getting nowhere. 

It is a little difficult to give specific direc- 
tions for making these projects within the 
limited space of this article. The descriptions 
are intended merely as suggestions. Get a 
few pieces of paper, a board or two, some 
scissors, paste, an indelible pencil, and a 
magazine with some cartoons in it and, if 
you have the imagination of some junior- 
high-school pupils, you will be surprised how 
many interesting ways of expressing ideas 
you can create out of these simple properties. 
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An Approval Program 


Elizabeth C. MacLearie 


Epitror’s Note: Stimulating effort by expressing 
approval of success rather than by merely blaming 
failure is the basis of the procedure described in 
the following article by Elizabeth MacLearie of 
the Garfield Heights High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. D. W. 


HE WIDESPREAD curtailment of financial 
ona to the schools throughout the 
country, though instigated by the necessity 
of cutting the expenditures of a top-heavy 
governmental structure, has brought to a 
head the slow-gathering questioning of the 
efficacy of the entire educational system from 
kindergarten through college. While some of 
the criticism is well justified, much of it may 
be ascribed to a lack of knowledge, on the 
part of the layman, of the newer tendencies 
in pedagogical procedure due to a lack of 
close contact with the schools. Believing this 
to be the case, the Garfield Heights School 
System (Cleveland, Ohio), under the able 
leadership of Superintendent Harold R. 
Maurer, has carried on for the past two years 
an intensive program designed to bring the 
home and the school into closer relationship 
through a well-planned “open house,” sys- 
tematic teacher visitation, and an approval 
program. 

This approval program is based on the 
sound psychological principle of emphasiz- 
ing success. It recognizes attitudes and 
worth-while efforts of students as well as im- 
mediate achievements. 

Each teacher is requested to write at least 
two letters during each six-week grading pe- 
riod to the parents of students deserving 
commendation. She may write as many more 
letters as she sees fit. In general, the letters 
are written in the teacher’s own handwriting 
to ensure the “personal touch” ; they are in- 
formal and contain, whenever possible, a 
personal incident or example of service or 
type of behavior approval. Of course, if the 
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keynote of the letter lacks sincerity, the pur. 
pose of the letter is defeated. 

Some of the specific behavior patterns, at. 
titudes, or services for which students are 
commended are: 

1. Special service to school 

2. Good school citizenship 

3. Improvement in attitude, application, or effort 

4. Good sportsmanship 

5. Projects or special work done in class or home. 
room 

6. Originality 

7. Dependability 

8. Leadership 

9. Enthusiasm 

10. Codperation 

11. Assistance in clerical work 

12. Scholarship 


While many schools commend outstanding 
scholarship or sportsmanship on_ athletic 
teams, little has been done for the encourage. 
ment of the average child. Approval creates 
in the student an urge to do better work and, 
after one approved success, other successes 
on a higher level usually follow. 

A survey, made three years ago in the 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High School of 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania (at which time 
Mr. Maurer was principal ), showed that stu- 
dents valued the approval of their parents 
more than the commendation of their teach- 
ers or classmates. Thus the chief value of 
written commendation is that it incites pa- 
rental approval. 

As I was much interested to find the stu- 
dent reaction at Garfield Heights High 
School, I asked the pupils in my tenth-grade 
composition classes to write their opinions 
of this approval program. Of the 103 re- 
sponses, 91 were in favor of this method of 
commendation, 8 were disapproving, and 4 
were noncommittal. Eighteen of these 103 
students had received letters of commenda- 
tion. The disapprovals were based on the 
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grounds that the recipient was likely to be- 
come conceited. 

It is too early as yet to make a statement 
regarding the parent reaction in general. 
Several teachers have reported favorable 
comments by parents, brought to them orally 
by the students commended; a few letters 
of appreciation of teacher interest in stu- 
dents have been sent to the school by parents. 
Since a great majority of the parents are 
foreign born or have little education much 
response must come orally or through the 
students. 

It is true that in a few instances a teacher 
may err in judgment and a letter may have 
the undesired result of making the child con- 
ceited or cause him to rest on his laurels 
without further effort, yet, if the teacher is 
alert to individual reactions, she can quickly 
reverse her attitude to one of disapproval. 

While a letter of commendation may be- 
come a form of extrinsic approval (if a stu- 
dent consciously works to attain one) and 
as such may be questioned from a pedagogi- 
cal standpoint, used intelligently by the 
teacher, it may build up intrinsic approval 
(self-approval) which is most needed by stu- 
dents since it will be of much benefit in later 
life. 
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Relative to faculty organization, a chair- 
man and committee was appointed by the 
superintendent for each building. A mimeo- 
graphed form, as simple as possible, was de- 
vised for teacher recording of letters sent. 
A tabulation is made at the end of each six- 
week period by each building chairman and 
sent to the superintendent not as a check 
upon teachers, but as an index of the efficacy 
of the plan. Only a few minutes of the teach- 
er’s time are required to fill in: (1) student’s 
name; (2) parent’s name; (3) date of mail- 
ing; (4) attitudes and services mentioned 
in letters ; (5) other methods used in approv- 
ing students ; (6) number of letters and re- 
sponses received; (7) suggestions for con- 
sideration of approval committee. 

As part of the character-building program, 
the students of each homeroom at the end 
of each semester elect two students who have 
been outstanding in school citizenship. Each 
of these students receives a letter from the 
superintendent. As instances of good citizen- 
ship arise in class groups they may be com- 
mented on by the teacher, thus keeping be- 
fore the students desirable traits to be emu- 
lated. 

The best teachers have always used some 
method of commendation. 











































An Orientation Program 


Aubrey L. Fletcher, Jr. 


Epitor’s Note: The practice of leaving pupils to 
make without systematic guidance the sometimes 
intricate adjustments that are needed when they 
enter high school, where surroundings and condi- 
tions are new and different, is still too common. 
Aubrey L. Fletcher, Jr., describes a plan whereby 
the entering pupil is afforded advice and direction 
in making these adjustments. A. D. W. 


HE TERM “orientation” is frequently em- 

ployed to denote two quite distinct edu- 
cational procedures. The movement probably 
had its inception in the universities and col- 
leges where courses were offered for the pur- 
pose of providing incoming freshmen assist- 
ance in getting their bearings in a new and 
complex educational and social environment. 
Later, courses aiming at the orientation of 
undergraduates within such specific fields of 
knowledge as social science and literature 
were inaugurated. The program which will 
be discussed in this paper embodies the prin- 
ciples which motivated the former proced- 
ure, carrying them a step further to their 
logical conclusion; namely, a comprehen- 
Sive group-guidance program. 

The failure to provide pupils with the in- 
formation and opportunity necessary for in- 
telligent educational planning is among the 
more obvious and frequently encountered 
deficiencies of present junior-high-school 
curricula, Another common deficiency of the 
average curriculum is its lack of unbiased 
sources of vocational information and coun- 
sel. Consequently, many pupils are permitted, 
and even encouraged, to prepare themselves 
for occupations in which they can attain only 
a modicum of that success and contentment 
which is their rightful heritage. Further cur- 
ricular deficiencies include a failure to pro- 
vide a definite plan for the development of 
desirable social, moral, and civic attitudes, 
and a failure to provide proper guidance con- 
cerning the expenditure of leisure time. 

The orientation program herein advocated 
was developed for the express purpose of 
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rectifying the curricular deficiencies referred 
to above. It proposes specific additions to 
existing curricula where necessary and a 
complete reorganization and more satisfac- 
tory correlation of the many scattered units 
which may already exist for the purpose of 
general pupil orientation, educational, voca- 
tional, avocational, moral, social, and civic. 
The peculiarities and needs of the commun- 
ity and school in which the program is to be 
offered will, of course, determine the nature 
and extent of the units to be included as well 
as the many administrative details coincident 
with the adoption of such a group-guidance 
procedure. 

The initial task in the development of this 
program was that of formulating a satisfac- 
tory statement of its objectives. These objec- 
tives as they were eventually expressed are: 


1. An alert interest in and appreciation of 
the opportunities offered the pupil by the 
junior high school 

2. An enthusiastic desire on the part of 
each pupil to participate in the activities of 
his school 

3. The presentation of accurate and un- 
biased sources of educational and vocational 
information 

4. The pupil’s development of correct 
methods of investigation, in order that he 
may solve his present as well as his future 
educational, vocational, and social problems 
intelligently 

5. The awakening in the pupil of an alert 
interest in civic and social problems, together 
with the desire to participate in the solution 
of these problems 

6. The indication and promotion of those 
qualities of character which contribute to 
success in any endeavor 

7. The profitable utilization by the pupil 
of his ever increasing leisure time 

Class-instruction units which, it is be 
lieved, will contribute to the attainment of 
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these objectives are distributed throughout 
the junior-high-school years as follows: 

Seventh grade : “What pupils should know about 
their school,” “How to study effectively,” and 
“Building a desirable personality” 

Eighth grade: “Educational opportunities in 
America,” “Myself and my relations with others,” 
and “The intelligent use of my leisure time” 

Ninth grade: “Problems in self-analysis and 
self-development,” “A survey of occupations,” and 
“Planning my high-school career” 

The allotment of available time to the 
various units included was of necessity an 
arbitrary procedure the first year that the 
course was Offered. The second year, how- 
ever, it was based on actual class experiment 
with these units. Here again, the peculiari- 
ties and needs of the community and school 
in which the course is to be offered must 
govern. At Roosevelt Junior High School 
an alternating class schedule has been ar- 
ranged providing a total of 90 class periods 
during each school year for this course. The 
following chart shows a suggested distribu- 
tion of time among the various units. 


Periods Per 
Unit of 
Instruction 


Grade Unit of Instruction Total 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
7th What Pupils Should Know 
About Their School .... 30 
7th How to Study Effectively 30 
&th Educational Opportunities 
I id cten.cabeee 24 
Sh Planning My High-School 
a ee 24 108 
SOCIAL-MORAL-CIVIC GUIDANCE 
7th Building a Desirable Per- 
DE wicciantansscns 30 
8th Myself and My Relations 
et | ne 36 
%h Problems in Self-Analysis 
and Self-Development ... 24 90 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
%h A Survey of Occupations 42 42 
AVOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


8th The Intelligent Use of My 


Leisure Time ........... 30 30 
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The content of each unit is apparent from 
its title. A detailed discussion of this aspect 
of the program is, therefore, unnecessary. It 
was stated at the outset, however, that this 
was a group-guidance procedure, and in or- 
der to emphasize this point it may be ap- 
propriate to append a brief word concern- 
ing the methodology involved in its presenta- 
tion. 

The counselor upon whom the task of ad- 
ministering the program falls must have at 
his command considerable information con- 
cerning each pupil. This information may be 
obtained from such sources as cumulative 
record cards and should include information 
relative to classification test scores, previous 
school attainments, extracurricular interests, 
and home environment. He may at his dis- 
cretion administer any of a number of avail- 
able aptitude or ability tests. 

The counselor’s réle is primarily that of 
guide. He never dictates or attempts to inter- 
fere with the plans of a pupil. He merely 
presents the possible outcomes of contem- 
plated action and leaves the final decision to 
the individual. He is always ready to give 
advice when it is asked for, but he does not 
impose this advice when it is unwelcome. 
The pupil is encouraged to pursue his prob- 
lems to their ultimate solutions and, while 
he is given every assistance needed, he is 
made aware of the fact that the final de- 
cisions must be his own. The counselor’s 
greatest and most important task is the 
presentation of adequate and unbiased 
sources of information from which each 
pupil.may determine the wisest course of ac- 
tion for himself. 


The program herein outlined is not to be 
regarded as ideal. It is offered as an experi- 
mental step towards the ultimate develop- 
ment of such a program. It has, however, 
been in successful operation at Roosevelt 
Junior High School during the last year and 
a half. 
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Eprtor’s Note: Here is a method of organizing 
the supplementary reading of high-school pupils 
which has stimulating features. Edwin B. Rich- 
ards, the author of the article, is head of the Eng- 
lish department in the senior high school of Easton, 
Pennsylvania. A. D. W. 


NY QUANTITY of home-reading lists have 
been made by English teachers and 
supervisors who have been interested in 
widening the literary background, so to 
speak, of junior- and senior-high-school pu- 
pils. From the admirable lists entitled “Leis- 
ure Reading” and “Home Reading,” issued 
by the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish to the meager grouping of titles in a 
poverty-stricken school library, we find read- 
ing lists of all kinds. Most of them are 
mere heterogeneous collections of titles 
“without rhyme or reason” in their make-up, 
and serving little useful purpose in estab- 
lishing a so-called literary background. 

Haphazard reading has served literary 
giants in good stead ; many a young man has 
gained from indiscriminate reading, gener- 
ally in his father’s library, not only a com- 
petent knowledge of things but also that 
genuine love of reading which has later en- 
riched his life. But those days exist no 
longer. Large private libraries are hard to 
find ; the magazine and the trashy book have 
largely taken the place of the literature of 
the old days and the will to read serious 
books is not ordinarily apparent. Likewise, 
leisure time for extensive reading is not 
available now for young people. 

Schools, therefore, are faced with a task 
when they attempt today to lead students to 
do home reading from ordinary lists of sug- 
gested books. Even the very best of our lists 
do not tend to establish a background, be- 
cause within each list there is so much un- 
guided and unguidable selection. Purposeful 
reading is hardly possible for the ordinary 
student when he makes his choice from a 
conventional reading list or even at the feet 
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of some well-intentioned teacher or librarian, 

Any attempt to make home reading, o 
whatever you elect to call it, purposefy 
should provide for a varied type of reading 
relating to different subjects that interest the 
student. This is the life method. When adults 
become interested in a certain subject, their 
reading is among all types of literature re. 
lating to it. The student, by this method, can. 
not dodge poetry entirely, because he “hates” 
it ; he cannot shun the essay, because he finds 
the essay difficult. This purposeful reading 
tends to thoroughness, for a student general- 
ly reads enough about a subject in which he 
is interested to lead him to read more. And 
so he builds up a background in that sub- 
ject and in many others from which his fv- 
ture reading, required and voluntary, will 
gain strength. This is purposeful activity in 
home reading. 

The following scheme of home reading is 
offered as meeting the objectives of variety, 
interest, breadth, and thoroughness. It is 
called a unit plan of organized reading, pro- 
viding for the grouping oi various types of 
reading around a central theme. The build- 
ing of groupings, taxing the skill of the con- 
structor, is without end, for possibilities are 
limitless. Whole classes in any school may 
construct groupings, subject to revision by 
the English teacher or librarian ; that would 
be an excellent general school project. Four 
typical groupings follow: 


GrouPInc 1 
“Gentlemen of the Jury: The one, absolute, 
unselfish friend that man can have in this selfish 
world, the one that never deserts him, the one that 
never proves ungrateful or treacherous, is his 
dog.”—Senator George Graham Vest 


POETRY 
“To Sigurd” Katherine Lee Bates 
“To a Dog” Josephine Preston Pea- 


body 
“The Dogs of Bethle- Katherine Lee Bates 


hem” 
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SHORT STORIES 


Dawgs Charles Wright Gray, 
ed. 
Lad, a Dog Albert Payson Terhune 


Walter A. Dyer 
Elizabeth Stuart Ward 
(Phelps) 
LONGER STORIES 
Bob, Son of Battle Alfred Ollivant 
Greyfriars Bobby Eleanor Atkinson 
The Call of the Wild Jack London 


ESSAYS 


“Gulliver the Great” 
“Jonathan and David” 


“Some Nonsense about Harry Esty Dounce in 


a Dog” Modern Essays 
“Retrieving the Aire- Frances Lester Warner 
dale” in Endicott and I 


MAGAZINE MATERIAL 


“Friend of the Family,” E. Hatch, Ladies Home 
Journal, August 1928 

“Reasoning Faculty in Dogs,” J. R. Towse, Scrib- 
ners, October 1926 

“How to Train your Pup,” J. E. Miller, Popular 
Mechanics, September 1927 


GrouPiInc 2 
On your feet, and let them know 
This is why we love her! 
For she is South Africa, 
She is our South Africa, 
Is our own South Africa, 
Africa all over! 


—Kipling 
FICTION 
Simba Stewart Edward White 
Through Three Cam- George Alfred Henty 
paigns 


Prester John John Buchan 


POETRY 


Rudyard Kipling 
Rudyard Kipling 


“The Long Trail” 
“Bridge-Guard in the 
Karroo” 


“South Africa” Rudyard Kipling 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 
Safari 

Jungle Peace 

African Campfires 
African Game Trails 
Circling Africa 


Martin Elmer Johnson 
William Beebe 

Stewart Edward White 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Isabel Weld Anderson 


MAGAZINE MATERIAL 
“Cairo to Capetown, Overland,” Felix Shay, Na- 
tional Geographic, February 1925 
“Little People, the Pygmies of Central Africa,” 
Delia J. Akeley, The Saturday Evening Post, 
March 3, 1928 
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“Home of the Forty Thieves,” Mattsen Beecher, 
Travel, December 1924 


GrouPinc 3 
FIGHTING-SHIP POEMS 


“The Revenge” 

“Old Ironsides” 

“The Vindictive” 
“Kilmeny” 

“The Mine-Sweepers” 


Alfred Tennyson 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Alfred Noyes 

Alfred Noyes 

Rudyard Kipling 


NOVELS 


words on the Sea 
A Victor of Salamis 
Richard Carvel 
Command 


Agnes Danforth Hewes 
William Stearns Davis 
Winston Churchill 
William McFee 


BIOGRAPHIES 


Sea Fighters from 
Drake to Farragut 
Commodore Paul Jones 

Life of Nelson 
Count Luckner, the Sea 
Devil 


Jessie Peabody Froth- 
ingham 

Cyrus Townsend Brady 

Robert Southey 

Lowell Thomas 


SHORT STORIES AND SKETCHES 
“Walking Shadows,” Alfred Noyes 
“The Flying Teuton,” Alice Brown 
“A Battleship in Action,” P. Symington, Scribner's, 


October 1925 


“Destroyers,” T. P. Magruder, The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, February 4, 1928 
“Our Deep-Sea Defenders,” A. D. Turnbull, St. 


Nicholas, October 1927 


GrouPinc 4 
Our trusty friend, our true ally 
Through varied change and chance; 
So, fill your flashing goblets high— 
I give you, Vive La France! 


FICTION 


Sir Nigel 


At Agincourt: A Tale 
of the White Hood of 
Paris 

If I were King 


Notre Dame de Paris 

St. Bartholomew's Eve: 
a Tale of the Hugue- 
not Wars 

The Three Musketeers 


The Queen’s Necklace 

The Trampling of the 
Lilies 

Ashes of Empire 





Sir A. Conan Doyle, 
1348-56 
G. A. Henty, 1415 


Justin Huntley Mc- 
Carthy, 1462 
Victor Hugo, 1482 


G. A. Henty, 1567-73 


Alexandre Dumas, 
1626-28 

Alexandre Dumas, 
1784-85 


Rafael Sabatini, 1789-93 


Robert W. Chambers, 
1780 
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BIOGRAPHY 


Personal Recollections Mark Twain, 1410-29 
of Joan of Arc 
My Sword for Lafay- 


ette 


Max Pemberton, 1777- 
92 
SHORT STORIES 


“The Odd Number” 
“An Episode under the 


Guy de Maupassant 
Honoré de Balzac 


Terror” 
“A Lodging for the Robert Louis Stevenson 
Night” 

DRAMA 


Edmond Rostand 
Percy Mackaye 


“Cyrano de Bergerac” 
“Jeanne d’Arc” 


ESSAY AND VERSE 

John Ayscough 

Esther Sayles Root and 
Marjorie Crocker 

Amelia Josephine Burr 


“French Windows” 
“Over Periscope Pond” 


“Pershing: at the Tomb 
of Lafayette” 


“France” Percy Mackaye 


A year’s reading consists of four units, each 
chosen from a different grouping, and each having 
a time allowance of two calendar months for 
completion. This time allowance may correspond, 
however, to the time for any major marking pe- 
riod, if a school wishes. A unit of reading is made 
up of choices from each of four types under a 
single grouping, in accordance with this plan. 


Type Choice 
Poetry or verse 2 titles 
Short stories or sketches 2 titles 
Longer stories or fiction 1 title 
Essays or orations 1 title 
Biography or history 1 title 
Magazine material 2 titles 
Drama 1 title 
Travel or adventure 1 title 


Suppose that a student took for his year’s read- 
ing the four groupings given above. His particular 
choices in Grouping 1 might be these: 

“To a Dog” and “The Dogs of 

Bethlehem” 

“Dawgs” and “Gulliver the Great” 


Poetry 


Short stories 


Long story The Call of the Wild 
Essay “Retrieving the Airedale” 
In Grouping 2 his choices might be: 
Fiction Simba 
Poetry “South Africa” and “The Long 
Trail” 
Travel Circling Africa 
Magazines “Cairo to Capetown” and “Little 


People” 





The Clearing House 


A unit in Grouping 3 might be: 


Poetry “The Revenge” and “Kilmeny” 

Novel Command 

Biographies Sea Fighters from Drake to Far- 
ragut 

Magazines “Destroyers” and “Our Deep-Sea 
Defenders” 


The unit selected in Grouping 4 might be: 

If I Were King 

My Sword for Lafayette 

“The Odd Number” and “A Lodg- 
ing for a Night” 

“Cyrano de Bergerac” 


Fiction 
Biography 
Short stories 


Drama 


These four units, covering a year’s read- 
ing at home, meet the objectives of variety, 
interest, breadth, and thoroughness. Variety 
in this “Unit Plan of Organized Reading” is 
secured through variations in groupings, 
such as dogs, South Africa, fighting ships, 
Napoleon, great journeys, liberty, explora- 
tion, the Indian, Lincoln, France, Scotland, 
adventure, New England, the World War. 
Interest is apparent where students find 
groupings that pique their curiosity ; breadth 
is certainly provided for in that no student 
may do a major part of his reading in any 
one type of literature, but in each unit he 
must read at least one title in each of four 
different types. 

The degree to which thoroughness is at- 
tained depends largely on the teacher's 
scheme of checking the reading. The tradi- 
tional oral or written book report is scarcely 
worth the time it takes to give, for it is too 
often a rehashing of the selection, with no 
personal reaction. Growth in reading ability 
is not secured. The use of book notes for 
recording the humdrum, commonplace facts 
about one’s reading is deadening. The fol- 
lowing threefold plan for checking home 
reading is recommended. 

First, there should be a record of the stu- 
dent’s reading for his four years. This record 
should be on a card, 9 x 12 in size, to fit a 
standard library filing cabinet. Provision 
should be made for keeping these cards in 
the library when they are not actually in use 
by teachers. A redistribution of these can 
be made at the beginning of each year. The 
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card should have spaces for writing at least 
30 titles, with author’s full name, read dur- 
ing each of four years, 120 titles for the en- 
tire course of four years. This should fur- 
nish information to prevent duplication of 
reading. 

Second, certain reading objectives should 
be established for each type of literature. 
These should be given to students at the be- 
ginning of the year or, better still, be estab- 
lished through the required reading. For in- 
stance, in a long story or a drama, students 
should learn to discuss character develop- 
ment, realizing that the author portrays char- 
acter in several ways: (1) by what his peo- 
ple do; (2) by what they say; (3) by what 
others say about then; and (4) by what the 
author himself says about them (in a story 
only). Students should understand setting, 
characters, plot, and their interrelationship. 
They should have a definite idea of the au- 
thor’s purpose in writing; they should have 
reasons for liking or disliking the book or 
the drama. They should, possibly, find some 
particular event or bit of description or line 
of philosophy that pleases them enough to 
lead them to remember it. To bring these re- 
actions to the light, there should be many op- 
portunities during the year for a discussion 
of literature, not merely for book reports. 
In these discussion periods, students should 
be led to talk freely with one another about 
the reading they are doing, comparing, con- 
trasting, and evaluating their particular 





titles. These periods are worth while, espe- 
cially if the discussions are question-con- 
trolled and student-led. They are far more 
stimulating than the conventional book-re- 
port periods. 

Third, periodically, three or four times 
during the year, there should be required a 
written report of home reading. This should 
be done in class time, without advance an- 
nouncement. If the discussions have been 
stimulating and the reading has been well 
done, then these written reports should be an 
interesting interlude in a home-reading 
course. This written report, not on a single 
book, but upon the literature read, may be 
the least valuable part of the check on home- 
reading, but it will at least be helpful in de- 
termining the extent to which supplementary 
reading is aiding in building up the student’s 
literary background. 

This “Unit Plan of Organized Reading” 
commends itself as being purposeful and 
constructive. It lifts home reading to a digni- 
fied position among the various phases of 
English and builds habits of reading that 
tend to counteract the wasteful procedure of 
desultory selection of titles from a thumb- 
worn reading list. No unit plan of organized 
reading lists should ever be complete ; group- 
ings should constantly be constructed and 
titles should continually be added to group- 
ings already made. The plan thus has every- 
thing to commend it and nothing to con- 
demn. 











Improving Instruction Through the 
Examination 
Grant Rahn 


Eprtor’s Note: Examinations possess rich possi- 
bilities for continued improvement of instruction. 
In the article that follows, Grant Rahn, principal 
of the Shorewood Junior-Senior High School, 
Shorewood, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, points out some 
of these possibilities. A. D. W. 


ITH many teachers and students, ex- 
V4 aminations are quite commonly in dis- 
repute. Why should they be? Certainly, they 
can suggest to the teacher rich possibilities 
for continued improvement of procedures. 
They can be for the student a worth-while 
culmination of all activities, if they require 
reactions on the basis of the integrated ele- 
ments of the course. 


THE EXAMINATION—AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
SYSTEMATIC REACTION ON COURSE 
OUTCOMES 


To the principal an examination can pro- 
vide a clear-cut picture of the values em- 
phasized in the course. Such a picture can 
give him—if he is willing to work—one of 
his richest opportunities for contributing to 
the further improvement of instruction ; for 
through the examination he can direct teach- 
er attention to further evaluation of the sig- 
nificant course learnings. Increased teacher- 
consciousness of these essentials results in 
the more careful focusing of study materials 
on the learnings to be acquired. Clear per- 
ception of course fundamentals is in turn 
reflected in subsequent examinations which 
recognize these two principles: (1) only 
significant outcomes of a course should be 
tested; (2) the course should stand out in 
perspective as a result of systematic con- 
struction. 

These principles usually find ready accept- 
ance by the thinking teachers for they em- 
body those elements, those objectives for the 
acquisition of which she has directed and 


redirected student attention throughout the 
term. Moreover, she realizes that the exam- 
ination is her last opportunity to provoke 
reactions to those learnings she regards as 
most necessary. At such a time, furthermore, 
she will make a last attempt to impress upon 
the student the values, the unity, and con- 
tinuity of the semester’s work. 


CRITERIA FOR CONSTRUCTING THE 
EXAMINATION 


Stimulated by such thinking on the pur- 
pose of examinations, on their place in the 
learning process, the alert teacher seeks for 
criteria to aid in the formulation of her ques- 
tions. In attempting to apply these standards 
she acquires new insights which again lead 
to better questions, better teaching. Criteria 
which may prove helpful are: 

1. The examination should test under- 
standings and ability to apply them. Accept- 
ance of this standard implies elimination of 
the factual from questions and requires em- 
phasis upon principles, ideas, concepts ; for 
power over these is the true learning of the 
courses. A test of true learning is this: 
“Could it have been arrived at through an- 
other set of facts?” This elimination of the 
purely factual does not mean that facts are 
unnecessary for learning. They are; for it 
is only through dealing with facts that one 
arrives at the underlying concept. But as is 
evident from memory curves, a great many 
of the facts are soon forgotten. Well may 
they be; for they constitute but the means, 
the assimilative material needed to secure 
the true learning. At the conclusion of a se 
mester’s work many facts will still be re 
membered ; but why test for them, since they 
are but incidental to ideas. 

To be concrete, in science we are not con- 
cerned with names of every part of a gaso 
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line engine, but we do want to understand 
how it operates. In social science, Boone’s 
escapades, Clark’s expeditions, the founding 
of Chicago are but means of coming to an 
understanding of the forces that drove men 
westward, of the struggles through which 
they successively had to go in order to make 
the wilderness their servant. For this pur- 
pose other incidents than those mentioned 
could have been used as well ; even as in alge- 
bra many different problems are worked in 
order to learn the principles of factoring. 
What has been said does not prevent the use 
of factual material in a question if the stu- 
dent reaction required involves understand- 
ing and not mere memory. 

2. The questions should be focused on a 
selection of essentials rather than on a ran- 
dom sampling of unrelated items. The basis 
of selection should be the critical understand- 
ings of the various units. One cannot resort 
to random sampling here, for the systematic 
teacher does not leave essential learnings to 
chance. She will have insisted that they be 
acquired, if not in one way, then through 
another. Of course, students may vary in 
their penetration of the implications of an 
idea; they will likely not be equally able to 
apply the understanding to interpretation of 
new situations; they will not perceive re- 
lationships between ideas with the same 
clarity ; but the simple, the fundamental un- 
derstandings they will have if they have 
done the sharply focused work of the course. 
Moreover, they will have acquired those in- 
sights, not through memory work, but 
through grasping the ideas underneath fac- 
tual information. 

3. The examination should be functional. 
Just as throughout the course the teacher has 
directed student attention to ideas that mat- 
ter, to understandings of present and future 
actual life-worth for the intelligent Ameri- 
can citizen, to principles of frequent and 
significant use in environment, to cultural 
insights stimulative of deeper appreciations, 
so in her examinations she will select those 
values of critical import. Of course, what 
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these values are has not been scientifically 
determined; nor can the teacher wait for 
such appraisal. She is confronted by a prac- 
tical situation requiring her best judgment 
now. From year to year new insights may 
suggest change of emphasis; but what of 
that? She will certainly do a better job than 
one who, attempting no discrimination, 
would have the student mind perform the 
impossible function of a sponge soaking up 
factual material in the hope that later he will 
squeeze out an idea as occasion demands. 


HOW TO USE THESE CRITERIA 


Three criteria have been presented. To 
know them is one thing; to use them, an- 
other. Accordingly, how may we effectively 
use them in constructing an examination? 
To assist in answering this question, the fol- 
lowing suggestions are offered. 


I. For Testing Understandings and Their Applica- 
tion 


. Under each unit make a list of the understand- 
ings fundamental to that unit. Of course, it 
is much better to work out this list prior to 
teaching the unit, for such formulation ensures 
proper emphasis in the teaching procedure and 
hence attention in the learning process. If, dur- 
ing study, these understandings are not clearly 
perceived, student ability to recognize and use 
them in examination becomes largely a matter 
of chance, the very thing the teacher should 
eliminate to the extent possible. 

To illustrate what is meant by a list of under- 
standings, several under the unit “The Nature 
of Chemical Change” are: 
“A chemical change results in the formation 
of substances which behave differently than 
the reacting substances.” 
“Every chemical change is accompanied by 
energy changes.” 
“Essentially a chemical change involves a 
change of atoms.” 


— 


2. Focus questions directly on these understand- 


ings. 
To exemplify, the following directions and one 
question focusing on the second element, under I, 
are taken from a test on “The Nature of Chemi- 
cal Change.” 
“Read carefully each question. Some of the 
statements in Part 1 are true, some false. 
Place a plus mark in front of the number if 
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the statement is true and a zero mark if the 

statement is false. In either case write a brief 

note explaining why you answered as you 

did. Part 2 is to serve as a check on Part 1. 

Fill in the blank with the word which will 

best complete the statement. For example, 

(1) A piece of metallic sodium was placed in 
a beaker full of water. Gradually the 
water became quite warm. This increase 
in temperature was a significant fact in 
determining that a chemical change took 
place. 

(2) The temperature of the water in the 
beaker was raised because in a (chemical) 
change there is always an accompanying 
(energy) change. 

Note: Liberation of energy in the form 
of heat is a common accompaniment of 
a chemical change.” 

a) Utilize that form of question which, after 
reflection, best tests the understandings in- 
volved. Some factors to be considered are 
economy of time for the student in answer- 
ing and for the teacher in checking, the 
possibility of tie-up with life situations, and 
whether or not simple understanding or the 
ability to organize understandings for the 
solution of a problem is to be tested. The 
subjective type, all commonly known objec- 
tive types, and variations of them have their 
points. Whereas study of examinations re- 
veals great versatility among teachers in 
formulating questions specifically adapted to 
need, the present paper will permit only of 
consideration of common types that may 
prove helpful. 

(1) The multiple or best-choice test lends 
itself well to the testing of relationships 
or underlying ideas. 

Example: “During the war of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the Civil War, and the 
World War, the government (a) rec- 
ognized (b) set aside (c) reviewed (d) 
strengthened (e) respected the rights of 
free speech, press, and assembly.” 

Of course, whether or not such a ques- 
tion tests insight rather than memory 
depends on previous experience. If the 
student has read, for example, what 
happened to Berger and La Follette dur- 
ing the World War, the question em- 
bodies an idea of significance. On the 
other hand, if the teacher has simply 
told the students that in time of war 
these rights are greatly abridged, the 
reply is mere memory work without 
real meaning. 


(2) It is difficult to formulate the ordinary 
true-false type to test understanding 
Moreover, there is more than a fifty per 
cent chance of merely guessing right; 
for a keen individual accustomed to true. 
false questions can get a positive score 
in a subject he has never studied. Again, 
there is usually no clue to the student's 
thought processes. However, the true- 
false test can be so modified as largely 
to overcome these disadvantages and yet 
retain the advantages. 

For example: “Mark with a plus sign 
statements that are true; mark with a 
zero those that are false. Whenever you 
mark a statement false, give a good rea- 
son in the space allotted. 
1. The Associated Press tries to sup- 
press news. 








Reason 
Another modification: “If the statement 
in the following list is always true, place 
a check in the column marked ‘True’; 
if it is always false, place a check in the 
column marked ‘False’; if it is true only 
in special cases, place a mark in the 
column marked ‘X.’” 

1. “The diagonals of 
a parallelogram 
are equal.” 


True False X 


(3) Check tests can be constructed to require 
evaluation of a high order. For exam- 
ple: 

“Check the aids to better government. 

1. Concentrated authority in city-man- 
ager plan 

2. The council-mayor plan 

3. A five- or ten-year plan 

4. Laissez faire 

5. Etc.” 

(4) Ability to organize as well as to per- 
ceive relationships can be tested objec- 
tively by such a test as this: 

“Under each of these three units place 
the numbers of the twenty-five topics 
listed which would best develop under- 
standing of the respective units.” 

(5) Matching tests should be used with dis- 
crimination; for too often they are in- 
significant, without meaning. 

For example: Matching Jane Addams 
with Twenty Years at Hull House is 
superficially factual. On the other 
hand, matching Jane Addams: Twenty 
Years at Hull House with “Social 
Service in the Slums” is a symbol of 
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probable power, providing the answer 
proceeds from contact with the con- 
tent of the book. 

(6) An essay-type question, carefully framed 
to avoid the subjective quality, is splen- 
did where a test of ability to focus and 
to organize material on the solution of 
a new problem, a new situation, is de- 
sired. 

Example: “How is the President at- 
tempting to meet the present problems 
that face economic society? Your an- 
swer will set forth each problem and 
a brief statement of the specific solu- 
tion or solutions attempted for that 
problem.” 


Il. For Testing Functional Terms 


1. Make a list under each unit of the functional 
terms and tool facts essential to that unit. 


Not only should the teacher make adequate 
provision for clear student understanding of a 
term when it is first encountered, not only 
should she check frequently to ensure definite 
and specific content for the term, but she should 
cause students to realize that a part of every 
examination will test command of terminology. 
Such abiding attention pays dividends in more 
meaningful, more intelligent work. 


2. Focus questions directly on those functional 
terms and tool facts. 


Power over terms in their initial meaning is 
essential for grasping the significance of the 
whole. Accordingly, they should be tested not 
only in their simple connotation, but also in 
situations where they occur. 

a) Matching type items lend themselves readily 
for testing simple recognition of definitions. 
For example: matching each of twenty terms 
with the correct among twenty definitions. 
Best-choice type are easily formulated to 
probe deeper penetration of meanings. 
Example: “The diagonals of a triangle in- 
tersect (a) at right angles (b) at a point 
equidistant from the sides (c) at angles of 
45 degrees (d) at a point equidistant from 
the vertices.” 
Such an item tests whether or not the stu- 
dent understands terms, whether or not he 
has power over terms in relation to one 
another, whether or not he sees meaning in 
the abstract verbal statement of relation- 
ships. 
c) The best-choice type can be adapted equally 
well for determining mastery of tool facts. 


b 


~— 
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Example : “When one faces a map, the right- 
hand side is east, west, north, south.” 

d) To the extent that thought processes are 
made apparent at critical points, there are 
possibilities in the improved true-false test. 
(See I, 2, a, (2). 

Example: “Suffrage requires membership in 
a political party.” 
Reason—“Suffrage 
vote.” 

e) The completion type is well adapted for term- 
recall, a response requiring fluent command 
of vocabulary. In case blanks are left for 
merely casual words, the student, even 
though he knows, may not find such orienta- 
tion in the statement as will evoke the de- 
sired reaction. This condition likewise sug- 
gests that the teacher use great care in 
framing a statement which requires recall 
of more than one term. However, if the 
background in the item provides adequate 
stimuli, recall of two terms may be legiti- 
mately expected, as is evident in the multiple 
chemistry question under I, 2, the completion 
part of which is: 

“The temperature of the water in the 
beaker was raised because in a (chemical) 
change there is always an accompanying 
(energy) change.” 


implies the right to 


III. For Organizing a Systematic Test 
1. Organize all questions on a unit under a definite 


heading. 

Such arrangement provides opportunity for 
the student to orient himself in an area. The 
desirability of constructing an examination so 
as to utilize the cumulative power that comes 
from continuity of thinking would seem ap- 
parent. Of course, if the questions deal with 
surface facts, with automatic reactions, butter- 
fly performance may be expected. However, if 
the vital learnings of the course and power to 
apply them are to be tested, respect for the nor- 
mal functioning of the human mind suggests the 
desirability of systematic examination. 

The benefits of considered arrangement accrue 
quite as much to the teacher as to the student; 
for every instructor interested in his own im- 
provement will want to analyze results to locate 
individual student weaknesses, to determine, 
with a view to future revision, what question 
misfired, to ascertain those points on which his 
own teaching or the reference materials were 
improperly focused. Such diagnostic work be- 
comes much easier in an examination systemati- 
cally constructed than in one of the “scrambled 
egg” variety. 











What! No Student Council? 


Everett V. Jeter 


Eprror’s Note: Jt sometimes seems that education 
articles would be more helpful if they told us less 
about culminating successful activities and more 
about the preliminary failures through which ad- 
vances are made. This description of the trials in 
a school’s steps towards participation in govern- 
ment is written by Dr. Jeter, principal of Chatham 
High School, Chatham, New Jersey. H. H. 


IX YEARS ago a student council was or- 
S ganized in the Chatham High School. 
Its inception was the outgrowth of a desire 
to follow other leaders in the development 
of citizenship through practice. Before un- 
dertaking the organization of such a council, 
the practices of many other schools were 
carefully studied, literature covering the 
theory of the student council was reviewed, 
and representatives from schools having a 
council were interviewed. 

The technique of organizing the student 
council was based, to a great extent, upon 
the suggestions received from these sources. 
First of all, there was an attempt to create 
a desire for student participation in school 
government. Second, officers of various or- 
ganizations were called together to discuss 
the advantages of such an organization. An 
attempt was made to make the need for such 
an organization apparent to the leaders of 
the student body. Discussions were held in 
assemblies. Every care was taken to pave 
the way for the successful organization and 
operation of a representative body of stu- 
dents to take over the functions of a stu- 
dent council. 

When the student body had apparently 
become conscious of the values of student 
participation, a selected group was called to- 
gether with faculty representatives in order 
to discuss the formation of a council. Plans 
were carefully laid by this committee for a 
successful introduction of student participa- 
tion in school government. Finally, the newly 
formed council held its first meeting. It con- 


sisted of representatives elected by every 
organization in the school. Its first task was 


.to prepare a well-balanced program which 


would enable the council to begin to func- 
tion at once. Committees were formed. 
Many worth-while projects were undertaken, 
According to all educational theory the plans 
had been well laid, and the council should 
have been on a fair way to success. 

From the very beginning it was quite evi- 
dent that something was wrong. When the 
traffic committee began functioning, there 
was an indifferent feeling regarding its regu- 
lations. The students obeyed the rules be- 
cause they were asked to give the student 
council a fair trial. Instead of taking the 
regulations seriously, the students would fol- 
low such practices as holding out their hands 
when making left-hand turns, and deliber- 
ately counting the number of times that 
they could go up or down the wrong stair- 
way without the knowledge of the traffic 
committee. In spite of this condition, the 
council continued in an effort to justify it- 
self. Problems of the lunchroom were at- 
tacked ; attempts were made to improve con- 
ditions in the halls; the arrangement of as- 
sembly programs was placed in the hands of 
the council ; a booster committee was formed 
to increase the attendance at the various 
school functions ; indeed, the council proved 
itself to be very active. Nevertheless, the 
spirit of indifference on the part of the stu- 
dent body changed to antipathy and from 
there to disinterest and contempt. Student 
control of study halls was the one project 
which received the interest of the student 
body, but this also proved to be a failure 
in as much as the conditions in the study 
halls became so disorderly that there could 
be no real work carried on. 

At the end of the second year another 
member of the faculty was appointed to the 
student council in an effort to introduce new 
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What! No Student Council? 


interest. It became less influential than ever. 
It was evident that some solution had to be 
sought. In the meantime several problems 
arose which were of importance to the stu- 
dent body. Some means of coping with these 
problems was necessary. After a great deal 
of introspection and with no attempt to make 
any inquiries concerning practices in other 
schools, the idea of an advisory board pre- 
sented itself. The idea was not based upon 
the theory of the student council. It was 
something entirely different. Its sole objec- 
tive was to discuss certain matters which 
had come up in respect to student activities. 
Each organization in the school was invited 
to send two or more members to meet with 
the principal to discuss matters concerning 
these organizations as well as the student 
body as a whole. No school organization was 
urged to accept the invitation, but the point 
was made that their individual interests 
could best be protected by keeping in touch 
with the discussions. The meetings were in- 
formal. No organization of the group was 
attempted. The principal presided. Parlia- 
mentary law was not even mentioned. No at- 
tendance was kept. No one was urged to be 
present. Absolutely no authority was dele- 
gated to the group as an organization. There 
was no such thing as voting to decide issues. 
Expressions of opinion were taken. These 
expressions were not accepted unless they 
were unanimous. In a few cases where two 
members expressed opinions contrary to the 
group, they were accepted as minority re- 
ports. Many things were discussed and mat- 
ters of misunderstanding were settled. From 
the very beginning it was understood that 
any student could express himself freely 
upon any topic without suffering unpleasant 
consequences or reflection upon himself. 
The value of this advisory board was soon 
apparent. Meetings had been held after 
school once a week regularly and when- 
ever problems arose. Any member could call 
a special meeting at any time. Many special 
meetings have been necessary because of the 
great number of matters to be discussed. 
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Many personal problems have been 
brought up in the advisory board as well as 
problems pertaining to the school and to the 
student relations with the faculty. In cases 
where there were misunderstandings or 
where conditions were to be improved, the 
principal made adjustments without throw- 
ing any responsibility upon the advisory 
board. It has been understood that if any 
matter should be introduced which might 
not be politic or appropriate, the members 
would be told this by the principal. 

It is significant that during the course of 
the first year a discussion arose concerning 
the real value of the student council. A re- 
view was made of the accomplishments of 
the student council in our own school. The 
advisory board was given perfect freedom 
to discuss the matter. One of the members 
of the group asked for an expression of 
opinion concerning the student council, 
which brought the matter to a head. There 
was unanimous agreement in opposition to 
the student council. In as much as an insuffi- 
cient amount of time had been taken in the 
formulation of the opinions, the recommen- 
dation of the group was rejected with the 
understanding that the matter would receive 
further consideration, provided that the 
opinions and reasons for these opinions be 
written and presented at the later meeting. 
After further deliberation, the advisory 
board recommended the discontinuance of 
the student council. This recommendation 
was based upon the following reasons: 

1. Disinterest of student body 
. Such a body is in reality undemocratic 
. Too much interest in rules and regulations 

rather than improvement of the school 
4. It is wrong for one pupil to govern another 
5. No real power can be delegated 
6. Fundamentally a medium for faculty control 


7. The council is called upon to perform duties 
of the faculty 


w hN 


The advisory board has been in existence 
for two years. In order to check student re- 
action, the senior class, in November 1933, 
was assigned “What! No Student Council ?” 
as a topic for a composition. The seniors 
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had been in school during the time when the 
council was active, and they had also become 
very well acquainted with the advisory 
board. With the exception of three isolated 
cases, the compositions consisted ot argu- 
ments against the student council and argu- 
ments in favor of the advisory board. One 
of the three cases suggested that both should 
exist. The other two made a plea for a 
council because it is educationally sound. 
They admitted that there would have to be 
a change of attitude on the part of the stu- 
dents, and that more real power must be 
given to the council. The following argu- 
ments against the student council have been 
listed from these compositions : 


A selected few in charge of everything 

Lack of equality within organization 

Flaunting of authority 

Council little more than advisory because of 
veto power of principal 

One student should not have power to punish 
another 

One student should not judge another 

Student council unnecessary in a democratic 
community 

Prejudice exists in student councils 

Spirit of revenge exists in student councils 

Student council has no real authority except 
that delegated by faculty 

The student respects teacher supervision in study 
halls. Students are incapable of performing this 
function as capably 

Student council dictates to student body 

Lacking in projects 

Power to do, but no action. Advisory board less 
power and more action 

Students not yet of age to determine whether or 
not they are willing to be ruled by those of same 
age 

Officers are chosen more for qualities of friend- 
ship than for ability 

Student council does what teachers are paid to 
do 

Nonmembers can contribute very little 

Students are entitled to equal rights 

Students are not always asked for their opinions 

Students are apt to exceed their powers, causing 
serious disturbances in the school 

Because they are elected, incompetent, reckless, 
but popular pupils very often attain a position of 
power for which they are not at all fitted 

Rules of student council are often flouted 


Student council has too much power over the 
students 

Hard to take orders from a student like your- 
self 

Friends are given preference 

Supposed to be run by the school as a whole. 
Actually in the hands of a few 

Students outside the council think the school js 
being run by it 


The following is a typical essay received 
from the senior group: 


SHOULD WE HAVE A STUDENT COUNCIL? 


Some of us may not remember when we were 
governed in high school by the student council. 
At the beginning of every year we elected two 
members for it and in the spring their pictures 
appeared in the Chatter. Our knowledge of its 
doings stopped there; nothing was known of its 
functioning. Perhaps in the preceding years it had 
reached its growth and had attained the peak of 
achievement; perhaps the student council as we 
knew it was even then dying out in popularity. 

We understood that its main purpose was to 
govern the school, always subject to the principal’s 
veto and the faculty’s codperation. It must have 
always been a problem to the principal as to 
whether or not he should intercede. If he objected 
too often and too strenuously to the council’s mo- 
tions, he would be unpopular and probably called 
unfair. However, if he should allow the students to 
have almost absolute control, the pupils not on 
the council would resist control by those of their 
own age and experience. 

This in my mind is the worst objection: that 
the students in high school are not yet of an age 
to determine whether or not they are willing to 
be ruled by those of the same age. In a school- 
yard quarrel it would be unusual to see a third 
child arbitrate and settle the differences between 
two of his classmates. Rather an older person 
whom they both look up to as worthy of respect 
because of his experience and his wider knowledge 
is usually the deciding influence. 

It is true that when we leave high school either 
for college or for business we are confronted with 
government by others but by this time we are older 
and better able to reason with ourselves. We know 
now that some are better leaders than others, that 
some have had experience along lines in which we 
are very ignorant. When we are old enough to vote, 
we are glad to put our trust in men and women 
who will govern fairly and honestly. In high school, 
the presidents and officers we elect are chosen more 
for their qualities of friendship. We would be 
amazed if any of these fellow students tried to 
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govern us and tell us what to do beyond calling 
us to order and appointing committees. 

Therefore, I think that a student council exist- 
ing in high school as a governing body is not de- 
sirable. There would be no objections raised in 
the settlement of trivial matters but, as soon as an 
important question was brought up, there would 
be a general dissension among the students them- 
selves. 

The advisory board as it exists in our school 
seems important since it is open to the school and 
is an organ for giving to the principal the points 
of view of the school without incurring too much 
responsibility upon the members. 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL 


I, being a member of the advisory board, am 
in favor of it. There is only one thing that I ob- 
ject to in the student council and that is its dele- 
gated authority. This is the main difference be- 
tween the advisory board and the student council. 
The advisory board has no officers, receives no 
points for being a member, and has no authority 
to pass regulations affecting the student body. I 
think that the student respects another student less 
than he does a teacher in being governed by him, 
such as in the study hall. The advisory board has 
the privilege of trying out any idea that is satis- 
factory to the principal. The student council has 
this same privilege except that the advisory board 
does not dictate to the student body. For this rea- 
son I am in favor of the advisory board. 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL 


Personally, I think a student council has too 
much power as it is the governing board of the 
school. The students outside the council really 
have no voice in the proceedings and yet have to 
listen and follow out orders of the student council. 

It seems, from what I've heard about other 
student councils, to cause hard feelings among the 
students. To me, I think it is pretty hard to take 
orders from students like yourself, especially if 
your ideas are different and you are not given a 
chance to defend them. I think most students do 
not mind taking orders as long as the ideas suit 
every one. But that is asking too much. 

In most schools there are different groups or 
cliques. By cliques I mean the different groups of 
students who go around together and agree pretty 
much on ideas. The different groups do not get 
along with each other for various reasons. 

An advisory board is a very good plan from my 
point of view. First of all the representation is 
open to all clubs and organizations of the school 
as well as to each and every student for their ideas. 
It is important to have the privilege of the student 
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body to attend meetings if they so desire, to hear 
or make suggestions. 

Ideas and problems of the school are brought 
up before the advisory board and thoroughly dis- 
cussed and must be unanimously agreed upon by 
the board. If an idea or suggestion is not agreed 
upon unanimously by the board it is dropped, con- 
sidered worthless. The advisory board has no 
power to pass anything but they discuss the good 
and bad features of an idea, thrash it out, and, if 
it proves favorable to the principal and he agrees, 
he passes it. Thus really the principal is the one 
putting rules into effect and this, I think, will re- 
ceive better codperation from all cliques or stu- 
dents. 

As I understand these ways of governing a 
school, the advisory board is the more efficient. 


The advisory board was not established 
to take the place of the student council. Their 
functions were not intended to overlap. It 
can be seen from the compositions that the 
students believe that all the desirable func- 
tions of the council can be assumed by the 
advisory board. A comparison has been made 
by the students. It seems, therefore, that in 
conclusion the fundamental differences be- 
tween the student council and the advisory 
board should be made clear. 


STUDENT COUNCIL 


1. Legislative, executive, and often judicial body 

2. An organized activity 

3. Meetings follow some definite routine and, to 
some extent, formal 

4. Usually a majority rules 

5. Used as a medium to control the student body 

6. Power is delegated 

7. Assumes responsibility for actions as far as 


legally possible 
8. Assumes students should control other students 
9. Democratic in nature 
0. Educationally sound 


ADVISORY BOARD 

. Purely advisory 

Not organized 

. Meetings informal 

. Recommendations must be unanimous 

. Used to discover students’ attitudes 

. No power is delegated 

. Assumes no responsibility 

. Admits students who should not be expected to 
be proficient in matters of government. School 
is an educative institution 

9. Far more democratic than council 

10. Educationally and psychologically sound 
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Principal Ephraim Tibbs played a good game 
of golf today. He knew where he wanted the 
ball to go, and he saw that it went there. Two 
weeks ago, his game was bad. His caddy re- 
marked, sadly, but distinctly, that the Princi- 
pal was slipping. Something was the matter 
with Mr. Tibbs. What? Of course the caddy 
didn’t know, but Mr. Tibbs was suffering 
from an acute attack of Departmental Jitters. 
{For the last year, Mr. Tibbs has been having 
his difficulties with Mr. Grey of his History 
Department and Miss Hardy of his English 
Department. They besieged him twice a week 
with the Contemporary Material Question. Mr. 
Grey wanted a good periodical for his Social 
Studies classes. Miss Hardy said she didn’t 
want her department neglected, either—for 
everybody knows you need contemporary lit- 
erature in a progressive English program. 
{Mr. Tibbs wanted to satisfy both of them. 
They’re good teachers. Progressives. And 
thoroughly justified. But the problem brought 
on an attack of Departmental Jitters, and 
Principal Ephraim Tibbs was hitting far be- 


PRINCIPAL 
EPHRAIM TIBBS 
Is 


Breaking Par 


_ "AGAIN 


low par. Naturally, Mr. Tibbs couldn’t be 
expected to furnish them each with contempo- 
rary magazines. Didn’t they realize there’d 
been a depression? Didn’t they know that the 
budget was only beginning to convalesce? Mr. 
Tibbs was in a bad state—until he thought of 
Scholastic, the National High School Weekly. 
{Scholastic is the only high school publication 
which contains material for classes both in 
English and the Social Studies. Its thirty-two 
weekly pages contain enough material to sat- 
isfy any Mr. Grey and Miss Hardy. It offers 
an amazing collection of Current Events, Eco- 
nomic Discussions, Interpretative Articles, 
Short Stories, Dramas, Criticisms, and Poetry. 
{Principal Ephraim Tibbs never regrets his 
choice. Now the young ladies and gentlemen 
under his advisorship carry their Scholastics 
from Mr. Grey’s class to Miss Hardy’s class 
and back to Mr. Grey’s class again. There is 
an air of complete satisfaction among all par- 
ties concerned. So Principal Ephraim Tibbs is 
cured of the Departmental Jitters, and is break- 
ing par again. 


Scholastic costs only 3c per student per week. 50 cents a semes- 
ter. $1.00 a year. Write for No-Risk sample supply. 801 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Intellectual Pioneering 
The New Education 


If you are interested send for 


Inor 
Group Guidance Series 


By Richard D. Allen, Ph.D. 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R.I.; 
lecturer on guidance at Harvard, Boston, and 
Brown Universities 





Common Problems in Group Guidance, 186 pp.; price $1.95; by 
Richard D. Allen, Frances Stewart, and Lester Schloerb; intro- 
duction by Grayson N. Kefauver and Harold C. Hand. 

Volume Il Case-Conference Problems in Group Guidance, 151 pp.; price $1.55; 
——— by Richard D. Allen; introduction by Goodwin Watson. 
Volume Il] Self-Measurement Projects in Group Guidance, approximately 300 
———— pp.; price $2.25; by Richard D. Allen; introduction by Ben D. 
Wood. 

Volume IV Organization and Supervision of Guidance in Public Education, 
——————_ 420 pp.; price $3.65; by Richard D. Allen; introduction by John M. 
Brewer. 
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Dr. Ben D. Wood, Teachers College, Columbia University, commenting 
on Case-Conference Problems in Group Guidance says: “I do not hesitate 
to say that it is one of the most valuable books I have ever seen in the whole 
literature of guidance.” 


Will you chance the expense of return postage to examine these books? If you cannot 
use them, return them to us within thirty days and you will be under no obligation. 


Inor Publishing Co. 


RKO Building Radio City New York, N.Y. 
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Book Reviews 


Course of Study in Typewriting, Harris- 
burg, Pa.: Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Pennsylvania, Bulletin 76, 1933, 80 


pages. 

This is the course of study in typewriting for 
senior high schools just issued by the State of 
Pennsylvania. The preface indicates that teachers 
of typewriting have had a large share in preparing 
the course, since the committee made use of the 
results of a study participated in by most of the 
schools of the State. Particular attention was paid 
to problems of instruction which are peculiar to 
the secondary school. Some of these problems con- 
sidered are fitting typing into crowded high schools 
with their conflicting interests ; training and certifi- 
cation of teachers; textbooks; supplies; equip- 
ment; method, content, lesson planning, error 
analysis, and the correction of faulty habits. 

Some teachers may question the amount of 
space given to samples of drill work to be given. 
May this not be a part of the text contribution 
rather than of a formal course of study? Finger 
gymnastics are favored though it is admitted that 
little research has been undertaken to justify the 
faith we have in this type of thing. There are ex- 
cellent treatments of the problems of contests, tests 
and standards, and transcription. There is a com- 
plete bibliography. H. A. Tonne 


Essays—Y esterday and Today, compiled by 
Harowp L. Tinker. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1934, xii + 691 pages. 
Mr. Tinker’s compilation of essays should have 

a significant place in the English literature courses. 

The selection has wide variety in subject as well 

as chronologically. It is a far cry from Montaigne 

to Heywood Broun, or from Thoreau to Sherwood 

Anderson. By such a varied collection the youthful 

reader should be stimulated to recognition of the 

significant place the essay has held in the growth 
of civilized social living. Moreover, he should have 

a very good time with this book. A. D. W. 


Nelson’s Junior Literature, Seventh Year, 
by Davin Go_pwasser; Nelson’s Junior 
English, Eighth Year, by EuGente Cu1n- 
NOCK AND Louis L. Carpozo; Nelson’s 
Junior English, Ninth Year, by Eucen1e 
CHINNOCK AND FRANK WHALEN. New 
York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1934. 
Seventh Year, pp. xx + 330 pages; 


Eighth Year, xii + 447 pages; Ninth 
Year, xii + 497 pages. 


A good textbook in English reading materials 
should be adapted to the interest, reading abilities, 
and educational needs of the group for which it 
is intended. David Goldwasser, the author, has 
done just this with Nelson’s Junior Literature for 
the seventh year. He has so arranged and edited 
the material that the teacher can more easily de- 
velop the individual appreciation and tastes of the 
pupil. The editor took the further precaution of 
subordinating technical details and analyses, thus 
making the book a more interesting one for the 
pupils. The reading material collected covers a 
sufficient range of literature by representative au- 
thors to provide the field in which the pupils can 
explore their skills, talents, and attitudes. 

In Nelson’s Junior English the subject matter 
is divided into three groups: speech, composition, 
and grammar. The speech work is handled ex- 
cellently. The International Phonetic System is in- 
troduced to the children, thus giving them a good 
instrument with which to study sounds and train 
their ears to hear the correct ones. To the pho- 
netics is added a diacritical marking system which 
is included for the use of those teachers unac- 
quainted with phonetics. A distinction is made be- 
tween the academically minded, the commercially 
minded, and the motor minded. I find it hard to 
understand why Nelson’s Junior English series 
contains a greater number and more interesting il- 
lustrations than the Junior Literature series; yet 
such is the fact. Saut L. GotpMan 


Introducing Essays, by STERLING A. LEon- 
ARD AND Rosert C. PooLey. New York: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1933, 295 
pages, $1.00. 


The assembling of these brief, familiar essays 
—twenty-eight in number—was started by the late 
Sterling A. Leonard and completed by his col- 
league, Dr. Robert C. Pooley, of the University 
of Wisconsin. The collection is a thoroughly read- 
able one which exhibits a wide range of subject 
matter and a pleasing variety of treatment and 
style. Lighter pieces of Chesterton, Milne, Morley, 
and Leacock are included with essays in more seri- 
ous vein by Galsworthy, Llewellyn Powys, Arnold 
Bennett, and H. W. Nevinson. 

The book, in the words of the authors, has @ 
dual purpose : to demonstrate how much real pleas 
ure is to be gained from reading essays and to 
awaken a desire to write of similar, familiar ex- 
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Book Reviews 


periences. Consequently emphasis has been placed 
upon the genial essay which mirrors everyday ob- 
jects and experiences; the biographies and notes 
have been added to enhance appreciation of each 
selection and to encourage creative composition. 
High-school students unacquainted with the es- 
say as a literary form should find the journey 
through the pages of this book an enjoyable and 
stimulating experience. Evmer R. SmitH 


The Thing to Do, courtesy booklet by June 
1933 and January 1934 Student Councils 
of Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, 1933, $.10 and postage. May be 
ordered from Marie A. McGrath, faculty 
adviser, Central High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


Last spring the student council at Central High 
School conducted a courtesy campaign. A question- 
naire was sent to each student and teacher asking 
them to list the discourtesies they had noticed. 
These were assembled and the student and faculty 
committees decided that if these discourtesies were 
presented to the student so that he might know the 
right thing to do, the campaign would have some 
lasting effect. A special committee was organized 
to work on the booklet, which was written and 
presented to the student body by the June 1933 
and January 1934 student councils. 

Posters, assembly programs, feature articles in 
the Central High News, “The Thing to Do” 
column on the editorial page, slogans written on 
the blackboards which were changed every day 
were phases of the campaign for courtesy which 
preceded the publishing of the booklet. 

The adventures of Sylvester, whose manners 
should not be emulated, are told in an sop fable- 
like manner with the moral unstated except for the 
implication in its general title “The Thing to Do?” 
Under the other title, “The Thing to Do,” definite 
information is given on the points brought out in 
the story. The book is illustrated with black and 
white figures portraying the antics of Sylvester 
and his friends. 


Admission of Students as Candidates for 
Master’s Degree, by Joserpu RayMonp 
MacNeet. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1932, $1.50. 

Dr. MacNeel has sought to discover: first, the 
telative effectiveness of various types of under- 
graduate preparation for graduate work in edu- 
ation at Columbia University; second, significant 
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With the 


publication of 


SOLID 
GEOMETRY 


by Dr. E. B. Cowley 


the most up-to-date mathematics 
program for senior high schools 
is now complete. 


This new text continues the work begun 
in the author's PLANE GEOMETRY, pub- 
lished in 1932. Alll of the distinctive features 
which have made this first book outstanding 
are continued in SOLID GEOMETRY. 


The books which comprise the complete 
series are: 
PLANE GEOMETRY 
Copyright 1932 
SOLID GEOMETRY 
Copyright 1934 
By E. B. Cowley 


INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
Copyright 1934 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 
Copyright 1934 


FUSION MATHEMATICS: 


A Correlation and Unification of Intermediate 
Algebra and Plane Trigonometry 
Copyright 1934 


By Freilich, Shanholt, and McCormack 


1885 ~ 


> 1935 


SILVER - BURDETT 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Data were secured from lists issued by State 
departments of education from laboratory man- 
vals and United States Office of Education bulle- 
tins. The check list thus derived was then evalu- 
ated by outstanding science teachers of thirty-five 
States; the items considered necessary by thirty- 
five per cent or more of these teachers were then 
ranked and checked for overlappings of pieces 
of apparatus which might be used for teaching 
more than one science. Finally, the apparatus is 
listed by subjects so as to show rankings, over- 
lappings, and prices. These lists should be very 
yaluable for school administrators charged with 
the equipping of school laboratories. 

Pp. W.L. CG 


A Study of the Effects of the Teacher Ten- 
ure Law in New Jersey, by RALEIGH W. 
Hotmstept. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1932, $1.50. 


Does tenure of office by teachers result in low- 
ered efficiency by teachers who need not fear re- 
moval except for neglect of duty, disobedience, or 
gross inefficiency? Are there observable and deter- 
minable outcomes of a tenure law that justify it? 
Here are very practical and important questions 
which demand whatever scientific study that can 
be given them. 

Dr. Holmstedt has collected evidence regarding 
the effect of tenure on teacher dismissal and turn- 
over, on the stabilization of the staff, on the im- 
provement of teachers, and on the administrative 
problems due to tenure. He presents also the opin- 
ions regarding tenure of New Jersey teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and presidents of boards of education 
of New Jersey. He finds that the amount of dis- 
missal has not been markedly reduced, though dis- 
missals are largely restricted to beginning teachers 
who are not yet placed on tenure; that the stability 
of New Jersey teaching staffs is due chiefly to 
facto, *".er than tenure ; and that deleterious ef- 
fee: ¥y' efforts for professional improvement is at- 
trit table to the tenure law. 

Protection against unjust dismissal and salary 
reductions was the primary motive for enacting 
the law, and teachers, administrators, and board 
members believe that it should be continued as a 
benefit to the teachers. The investigator believes 
that the difficulty in getting rid of an unsatisfactory 
teacher is aggravating, and that the law is at fault 
for making the process difficult. He believes, how- 
ever, that any effort to remedy the fault would 
decrease the protection now given the competent 
teacher and that the price of retaining a few in- 
competents is not too great. P. W. L. C. 
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Greenan and Gathany’s 
UNITS IN WORLD HISTORY 


Development of Modern Europe 
$1.96 


The materials of European history organized 
into 19 understandable units, so as to leave with 
the pupil a permanent appreciation of how 
present-day institutions developed out of the 
past. 
Greenan’s 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 
TODAY 
$0.80 
This helpful summary presents in eleven units, 
for school and college use, the findings of the 
President's Research Committee on Social 
Trends, as given in the first 75 pages of the 
widely-known official survey—Recent Social 
Trends in the United States. 
Smith’s 
ECONOMICS 
An Introduction to Fundamental Problems 
$1.60 
A practical, modern treatment for the high school 
pupil of the fundamental principles of economics 
necessary to an understanding of the business 
world and its operations. 
French and Svensen’s 


MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
New Third Edition 

$1.50 


A revision of the most widely-used text in its 
field. 


McKown’s 
HOME ROOM GUIDANCE 


$3.00 
The principles of home room activities and ac- 
tual program material. 


Write for further information 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 
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a sample copy 


The magazine is continuing to di- 
rect its effort toward the practical 
everyday problems of the Second- 
ary School, problems that every 
teacher faces in the day's work. You 
yourself do not want to miss an 
issue— 


“Vitalizing the school” is treated 
in the November number under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Arthur D. 
Whitman. 


The titles of some of the articles 
are as follows: 


“Why do Pupils Fail” 
“A High-School Art Project” 


“Secondary Education in Soviet 
Russia” 


Tear off and send in for free sample 
copy of The Clearing House 














Hygiene and Home Nursing, by Loutsa C., 
Lippitt. New York: World Book Com- 
pany, 1934, viii + 424 pages, $1.24. 


A comprehensive and authoritative discussion of 
the many phases of the care of health in the home. 
The information contained in this book is im. 
portant for all who value sound health and wish 
to promote it by their mode of living. 


A. D. W. 


An Analysis of Office Occupations, by Ralph 
S. Rowland and Earl P. Strong. Indiana: 
State Teachers College, 1934, 44 pages. 

A comprehensive list of office occupations, with 
chartered information as to educational and other 
qualifications, salaries, advantages, disadvantages, 
and other pertinent facts about each kind of posi- 
tion. This pamphlet should be of value in educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. 

A. D. W. 
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BreckeENrIDGE. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1934. 
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New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 


Healthful Living, by Jesse F. Wrtttams. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 


To Have and To Hold, by Mary Jounston. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934 edition. 
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Micuaet BrapsHaw, Jr. New York: American 
Book Company, 1934. 


Current Problems in Camp Leadership, edited by 
J. R. SHARMAN, Maryjorre Hizas, and Davo 
K. Brace. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ann Arbor Press, 
1934. 
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and Company, 1934. 
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Principal Ephraim Tibbs played a good game 
of golf today. He knew where he wanted the 
ball to go, and he saw that it went there. Two 
weeks ago, his game was bad. His caddy re- 
marked, sadly, but distinctly, that the Princi- 
pal was slipping. Something was the matter 
, with Mr. Tibbs. What? Of course the caddy 
aed didn’t know, but Mr. Tibbs was suffering 
Pi from an acute attack of Departmental Jitters. 
{For the last year, Mr. Tibbs has been having 
his difficulties with Mr. Grey of his History 
Department and Miss Hardy of his English 
Department. They besieged him twice a week 
with the Contemporary Material Question. Mr. 
Grey wanted a good periodical for his Social 
Studies classes. Miss Hardy said she didn’t 
; j want her department neglected, either—for 
i everybody knows you need contemporary lit- 
mint erature in a progressive English program. 
yr (Mr. Tibbs wanted to satisfy both of them. 
They’re good teachers. Progressives. And 
in, thoroughly justified. But the problem brought 
ye on an attack of Departmental Jitters, and 
oF Principal Ephraim Tibbs was hitting far be- 





PRINCIPAL 
EPHRAIM TIBB$ 


Breaking Par 


— "AGAIN 


low par. Naturally, Mr. Tibbs couldn’t be 
expected to furnish them each with contempo- 
rary magazines. Didn’t they realize there'd 
been a depression? Didn’t they know that the 
budget was only beginning to convalesce? Mr. 
Tibbs was in a bad state—until he thought of 
Scholastic, the National High School Weekly. 
{Scholastic is the only high school publication 
which contains material for classes both in 
English and the Social Studies. Its thirty-two 
weekly pages contain enough material to sat- 
isfy any Mr. Grey and Miss Hardy. It offers 
an amazing collection of Current Events, Eco- 
nomic Discussions, Interpretative Articles, 
Short Stories, Dramas, Criticisms, and Poetry. 
{Principal Ephraim Tibbs never regrets his 
choice. Now the young ladies and gentlemen 
under his advisorship carry their Scholastics 
from Mr. Grey’s class to Miss Hardy’s class 
and back to Mr. Grey’s class again. There is 
an air of complete satisfaction among all par- 
ties concerned. So Principal Ephraim Tibbs is 
cured of the Departmental Jitters, and is break- 
ing par again. 


Scholastic costs only 3c per student per week. 50 cents a semes- 
ter. $1.00 a year. Write for No-Risk sample supply. 801 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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